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PETER BRIDGE presents 


Tne Eig’ Comey Success 
starring CELIA MICHAEL 


DONALD PLEASENCE 


JOHNSON HORDERN in 
RICHARD JENNIFER The Man 


BRIERS , HILARY 


Directed b 
by ALAN AYCKBOURN NIGEL PATRICK 


“Two hours of continuous laughter’ prio Hope-wallace, The Guardian 
‘I enjoyed myself vastly at this laugh-a-line 
comedy”’ Peter Lewis, Daily Mail Over 150 Performances 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


injtnepsolass|booth 
py ROBERT SHAW 
Directed by HAROLD PINTER 


ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE 


Presented in association with Glasshouse Productions 


“The Best Thriller For Ages: Observer 


Starring 


BAR BARA MURRAY . 


“Marvellous -a new and bracing experience" 
Peter Lewis, Daily Mail 


PRUNELLA DEREK COLIN 
SCALES FOWLDS CAMPBELL 


@ 
in 
by Aleksei 
Arbuzov 


--The exciting play by FREDERICK KNOTT 


PETER SALLIS 99 f= 
Translated by Ariadne Nicolaeff [Directed by FRANK HAUSER] BRIAN MURRAY ANTHONY SHARP 
i aatawivels asd ulanneoraiin Now in 2nd Year 
‘ARTHUR PENN 


“Tremendously enjoyable - “not to be missed” 
ung, Financial Times Presented by arrangement with FRED COE 


Over150 performances 


FORTUNE THEATRE 


ALASTAIR SIM 
MICHAEL DENISON 
DULCIE GRAY 

=? JOHN GREGSON i. 


NUMBER IO 


A New Play by Ronald Millar from the novel by William Clark 


Directed by David Scase 


GLASGOW, King’s Theatre week commencing Aug 29 
MANCHESTER Opera House week commencing Sept 4 


DUCHESS THEATRE 


MARGARET LOCKWOOD 
DONALD HOUSTON .. 


The Others 


A New Play by RICHARD LORTZ 


Directed by NIGEL PATRICK| 


NOTTINGHAM Theatre Royal week commencing August 21 
LEEDS Grand Theatre week commencing August 28 
Visiting LIVERPOOL and NEWCASTLE early September 


OPENING 
IN THE 
WEST 
END 
SHORTLY 


ord “A glittering cast” Daily Telegraph in BERNARD SHAW’S "Magnificent comedy” 
. Illustrated London News 
IAN CARMICHAEL po i 
ALEC CLUNES 


one GETTING 
DAVID. NUTCHESON MARRIED 


ESMOND KNIGHT Begs me 
—S————aaweeo———— 
MOIRA LISTER 


PERLITA agree Over 125 Performances 
M A R G A R le a R LY L An Allied Theatre Product:on Presented in association with Howard & Wyndham Ltd 


GOOGIE WITHERS STRAND THEATRE 
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ee THEATRE WORLD 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS _ 


& ENCORE 


Play: Loot. 
h Reyival: As You Like It (Aldwych). 


Revue: Way Out in Piccadilly. 


~ British Musical: Charlie Girl. 


~ American Musical: Fiddler on the Roof 


_  Whodunit: Wait Until Dark. 


; TEN AT THE TOP 

Be Longest runs in London on September |: 

Be The Mousetrap ... a, Ae aS 6,131 
ae The Black and White Minstrel Show ... 3,282 
Spring and Port Wine .. Ureabe 774 
_._. _ Hello, Dolly! CA 729 
Beet Charie Gil 1... 714 
aie The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 553 
ae 5 There’s a Girl in My Soup 505 
_ Wait Until Dark ... ae 456 
Leet Sean 4 382 
_ The Odd Couple ... 370 
eas, 

_ ‘THEATRES 

ee ADELPHI Charlie Girl. 

~~ ALDWYCH Ghosts; Little Murders; As You Like It; Taming of 
Sa the Shrew; The Relapse (opens August 17). 

_ AMBASSADORS The Mousetrap. 

APOLLO The Flip Side. S 

ie ~ COCHRANE National Youth Theatre in Zigger-Zagger. 

Pe - COMEDY A Day in the Death of Joe Egg. | 

ir, CRITERION Loot. 

Fe: DRURY LANE Hello, Dolly! 

| « DUCHESS Wait Until Dark. oes 

Ba DUKE OF YORK’S Relatively Speaking. 

Be ~ FORTUNE The Promise. 
3 ~ GARRICK Stand by Your Bedouin; Uproar in the House; Let 
Bas . Sleeping Wives Lie. , 

es GLOBE There’s a Girl in My Soup. 

Sa , HAYMARKET The Rivals (to August 19). The Merchant of 

i Venice opens September 7. 

HER MAJESTY’S Fiddler on the Roof. 

pCRae LYRIC Cactus Flower. . | 

Ber MERMAID The Fight for Barbara (to September 9). 

ome NEW Spring and Port Wine. 

-———s OLD - VIC NATIONAL THEATRE Reopens September 5. 

OPEN cae REGENT’S PARK Cyrano de Bergerac (to August 

tie a 19). 

os PALACE The Desert Song. 

Rey’) PALLADIUM Doddy’s Here Again. 

_-———s PHOENIX The Last of Mrs Cheyney. 

roe PICCADILLY Oliver! 

aes PRINCE OF WALES’ Way Out in Piccadilly. 

--——- QUEEN’S The Odd Couple. | 

Ag ROYAL COURT America Hurrah (to August 26). 

Bes ST MARTIN’S The Man in the Glass Booth. 

paar SAVOY Minor Murder. 

mee SHAFTESBURY Big Bad Mouse. 

___—s«STRAND Getting Married. , 

Ps: VAUDEVILLE As You Like It. 


yar <= 


VICTORIA PALACE The Black and White Minstrel Show. 
WHITEHALL Sign Here, Please. 
WYNDHAM’S The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie. 
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FIRST NIGHTS 


August 16—Macbeth 

Royal Shakespeare, Stratford-upon-Avon. S-on-A 2271 

Peter Hall’s postponed production. Paul Scofield plays Macbeth 
for the first time, with Vivien Merchant making her debut at 
Stratford as Lady Macbeth. Brewster Mason plays Banquo, Sheila 
Allen Lady Macduff and Catherine Lacey the First Witch. 


August 17—The Relapse 

Aldwych, WC2. TEMple Bar 6404 

The Royal Shakespeare Company in Vanbrugh’s bawdiest comedy, 
first staged at Drury Lane in 1697. Donald Sinden plays Lord . 
Foppington with Janet Suzman as Berinthia, David Waller as Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsey, Roy Kinnear as Bull and Alan Howard as 
Young Fashion. Trevor Nunn directs. 3 


August 21—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Assembly Hall, The Mound, Edinburgh 


- Edinburgh Festival. A Pop Theatre production directed by Frank 


Dunlop, with Cleo Laine as Titania, Jim Dale as Bottom, Hywel 
Bennett as Puck, Robin Bailey as Oberon and Bernard Bresslaw 
as Quince. In repertory. 


August 21—Zigger-Zagger 
Jeannetta Cochrane, Southampton Row, WC1. CHAncery 7040 
The National Youth- Theatre open this year’s summer season 
with a new play specially written for them by Peter Terson. It is 
concerned with the attempts of two boys fresh from a secondary 
modern school to find their feet in an adult world. Michael Croft 
directs. 


August 21—The Emperor Jones 

Lyceum, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh ) 

Edinburgh Festival. O’Neill’s dramatic play presented by Haizlip- 
Stoiber Productions of New York. James Earl Jones plays Brutus 
Jones, the ‘Emperor’ of the title. In repertory. . 


August 21—Nathan and Tabileth /Oldenberg 

Church Hill, Morningside Road, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. The Hampstead Theatre Club in the first 
performances of two one-act plays by Barry Bermange. James 
Roose Evans directs. 


August 22—Black New World 

Lyceum, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh | 
Edinburgh Festival. Haizlip-Stoiber Productions of New York in 
a panorama of the development of Negro music, devised by 
Donald McKayle. 


August 28—The Cherry Orchard 

Lyceum, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. Prospect Productions in Richard Cottrell’s 
adaptation of Chekhov. Lila Kedrova plays Madame Ranevskaya 
with Patrick Wymark as Lopakhin, James Cairncross as Gaev, 
Edward Atienza as Firs and Stephanie Bidmead as Varya. In 
repertory. 


August 29—A Room With a View 

Lyceum, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. Prospect Productions’ second Festival play is 
E M Forster’s novel adapted by Lance Sieveking and Richard 
Cottrell. Toby Robertson directs. In repertory. 


August 30—The Tricks of Scapin 

Assembly Hall, The Mound, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. A new adaptation of Moliére’s comedy is the 
Pop Theatre’s second Festival production. It will be seen in a 
double bill with a new play as yet unnamed. Hywel Bennett, 
Bernard Bresslaw, Jim Dale and Cleo Laine play lead roles. These 
productions replace The Lion in Winter, previously announced. In 
repertory. 


é 


MORE FIRST NIGHTS 


September 4—Tom Paine 

Church Hill, Morningside Road, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. The Traverse Theatre Club in the first per- 
formance of a new play by American Paul Foster, co-founder of 
the La Mama Troupe of New York. The director is Tom 
O’Horgan. 


September 4—Marionetteatern 

Gateway, Elm Row, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh Festival. Famous puppet theatre of Stockholm make 
their first appearance in this country. Their programme consists 
of evening performances of Jarry’s Ubu Roi and, in the after- 
noon for children, The Wizard of Oz. 


September 7—The Merchant of Venice 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket, SW1. WHItehall 9832 

Ralph Richardson plays Shylock with Angela Thorne as Portia 
in a new production of Shakespeare’s comedy by the Haymarket 
Theatre Royal Company. Glen Byam Shaw directs, and Motley 
is the designer. 


September 13—Romeo and Juliet 

Royal Shakespeare, Stratford-upon-Avon. S-on-A 2271 

Karolos Koun, director of the Greek Art Theatre, produces his 
first play in this country. Estelle Kohler and Ian Holm play the 
lovers, with Norman Rodway as Mercutio, Elizabeth Spriggs as 
the Nurse, Sheila Allen as Lady Capulet and Sebastian Shaw as 
Friar Laurence. 


September 13—Nathan the Wise 

Mermaid, Puddle Dock, EC4. CITy 7656 

The London professional premiére of a play by Gotthold Lessing, 
set in Jerusalem at the time of the Crusades. Julius Gellner directs. 
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PLAYS 


AMERICA HURRAH (Royal Court, Slo 1745) The Open Theatre 
Company from Greenwich Village, New York, in the bill of three 
short plays by Jean-Claude van Itallie which has been described 
as the best of the new American theatre. The plays provide ‘three 
sardonic glimpses of the contemporary wasteland of the USA’. 
Jacques Levy and Joseph Chaikin are the directors. Club members 
only. (To August 26.) 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC (Open Air, Regent’s Park, 486 1813). 
Edmond Rostand’s great romantic French classic in a new English 
version by James Forsyth. This is the most ambitious production 
ever mounted by the New Shakespeare Company, and the first 
London production of the play for 21 years. David Buck plays 
Cyrano, with Christopher Gable as Christian and Gabrielle 
Drake as Roxane (to August 19). Evs 7.45. Mats Wed, Thur and 
Sat 2.30. Curtain: 10.30. 


A DAY IN THE DEATH OF JOE EGG (Comedy, Whi 2578) A 
new play by Peter Nichols (author of the script of Georgie Girl) 
originally seen at the Glasgow Citizens’. It is about a young 
married couple with a spastic ten-year-old girl who is hopelessly 
retarded. The tragedy is treated with humour as well as sympathy. 
Heading the cast are Joe Melia and Zena Walker as the parents. 
Evs 8. Wed and Sat 5.30 and 8.30. Running time: 2 hours 20 mins. 


GHOSTS (Aldwych, Tem 6404). The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany. Peggy Ashcroft as Mrs Alving, John Castle as Oswald 
and David Waller as Pastor Manders. Adaptation by Denis Can- 
nan from William Archer. Alan Bridges directs. Evs 7.30. Mats 
2.30. In repertory. Curtain: 9.45. 


THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH (St Martin’s, Tem 1443). 
A new play by Robert Shaw based on his own novel of the 
same name. Harold Pinter directs and the leading réle is played 
by Donald Pleasence. Evs 8, Sats 5.15 and 8.30. 


PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE (Wyndham’s, Tem 3028). An 
adaptation by Jay Presson Allan of Muriel Spark’s novel about 
a romantic schoolmistress and her influence on four favourite 
pupils. Peter Wood directs and Elizabeth Sellars now plays Miss 
Brodie, with Betty Marsden as the headmistress and Michael 
Gough as the art master. Evs 8. Mats Wed 3, Sat 5.45 and 8.30. 
Running time: 2 hours 10 minutes. 
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plays 


PROMISE, THE (Fortune, Tem 2238). Judi Dench, lan McKellen 
and Bryan Hunt in the Oxford Playhouse production of Alexei 
Arbuzov’s play about three young people in Leningrad during 
and after the last war. Frank Hauser directs. Evs 8. Sats 5.30 & 
8.30. Curtain: 10.45. 


ZIGGER-ZAGGER (Jeannetta Cochrane, Cha 7040) The National 
Youth Theatre open their 1967 summer season with, a new play 
by Peter Terson specially commissioned for them by Michael 
Croft. It deals with the attempts of two boys from a secondary ~ 
modern school to find their way in an adult world. (August 21- 
September 9.) 


COMEDIES 


AS YOU LIKE IT (Aldwych, Tem 6404). The RSC’s Stratford 
production joins the London repertory. Dorothy Tutin plays 
Rosalind, with Michael Williams as Orlando, Roy Kinnear as 
Touchstone and Janet Suzman as Celia. David Jones directs. Evs 
7.30, Mats 2.30, in repertory. Curtain: 10.30. 


AS YOU LIKE IT (Vaudeville, Tem 4871). The Birmingham Rep 
production comes to London, directed by Peter Dews, with 
Deborah Stanford as Rosalind. Evs 7.30, Mats Thurs and Sat 
2.45. Running time: 3 hours. 


BIG BAD MOUSE (Shaftesbury, Tem 6596). Jimmy Edwards 
and Roy Castle in a new comedy by Philip King and Falkland 
Cary, set in the office of a biscuit factory. Mon-Thurs 8.15. Fri 
and Sat 6.15 and 8.45. Running time: 2 hrs. 5 mins. 


CACTUS FLOWER (Lyric, Ger 3686). Margaret Leighton and 
Tony Britton in Abe Burrows’ comedy about a philandering 
dentist and the blossoming of his spinster receptionist. The author 
directs. Evs 8. Thurs 2.30, Sat 5.30 and 8.30. Running time: 24 
hours. 


THE FIGHT FOR BARBARA (Mermaid, Cit 7656) First public 
performance in this country of D H Lawrence’s comedy. Adrienne 
Corri and Stephen Moore play the Lady Chatterley-like leading 
roles of an upper-class woman and a labourer who elope to Italy. 
Robin Midgley directs. (To September 9.) 


THE FLIP SIDE (Apollo, Ger 2663) A new comedy by Hugh 
and Margaret Williams, with Anna Massey, Toby Robins, Ronald 
Lewis and Patrick Allen. 


GETTING MARRIED (Strand, Tem 2660). Googie Withers, Ian 
Carmichael, Alec Clunes, Moira Lister and Margaret Rawlings in 
Shaw’s anti-matrimony comedy first produced in 1908. Frank 
Dunlop directs. Evs 7.45. Mats Thur 3. Sat 5.15 and 8.30. Running 
time: 2 hours 35 mins. 


THE LAST OF MRS CHEYNEY (Phoenix, Tem 8611). Lons- 
dale’s famous comedy, with Vanessa Lee in the name part and a 
company also including John Merivale, Peter Graves, George 
Benson, Agnes Lauchlan and Gillian Lind. Charles Hickman is the 
director. Evs 8. Mats Wed 2.30, Sat 5 and 8. Curtain: 10. 


LET SLEEPING WIVES LIE (Garrick, Tem 4601). Leslie Crow- 
ther co-stars with Brian Rix in the latest addition to the Theatre 
of Laughter series. Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman are the 
authors of this farce about an American director vetting two 
executives of a British firm he is about to take over. Elspet 
Gray, Derek Farr and Leo Franklyn also get firmly involved 
in the goings-on. In weekly repertory. Evs 8, Wed 2.45, Sat 5.45 
and 8.30. Running time: 24 hours. 


E MURDERS (Aldwych, Tem 6404). The Royal Shake- 
mpany in the first full-length play by American satirist 
er—described as a family play with an edge. Brenda 
arbara Jefford, Derek Smith and Derek Godfrey head the 
. Evs 7.30. Mats 2.30. Curtain: 10.30. In repertory. 


iterion, Whi 3216). Joe Orton’s macabre comedy about 
hugs” and money, directed by Charles Marowitz, with 
Bates, Sheila Ballantine, Simon Ward, Kenneth Cran- 
nd Jerry Duggan. Transferred from Jeannetta Cochrane. 
3.15. Thurs & Sats 6 and 8.45. Running time: 2 hours. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE (Haymarket, Whi 9832) The 
et Theatre Royal Company follow The Rivals with a 
duction of Shakespeare’s comedy, with Ralph Richardson 
lock and Angela Thorne as Portia. Glen Byam Shaw 
and the designer is Motley. (Opens September 7.) 


COUPLE, THE (Queen’s, Reg 1166). Victor Spinetti and 
Jayne in Neil Simon’s Broadway success, a story of two 
who decide to share a flat after their wives have left them. 
Sat 6 and 8.30, Thur 2.30. Running time: 2 hours 5 mins. 


ZELAPSE (Aldwych, Tem 6404) Vanbrugh’s most popular 
t bawdy comedy, first staged at Drury Lane in 1697. In 
RSC production by Trevor Nunn, Donald Sinden plays 


ind David Waller as Sir Tunbelly Clumsey. Evs 7.30. Mats 
repertory from August 17. 


[VELY SPEAKING (Duke of York’s, Tem 5122). Celia 
m, Michael Hordern, Richard Briers and Jennifer Hilary 
te the cast of a new comedy of errors by Alan Ayckbourn. 
atrick directs. Evs 8.15. Sats 6 and 8.45, Thurs 3. Running 
24 hours. 


_S, THE ies Whi 9832). H M Tennent revival 
d by Glen Byam Shaw, with Ralph Richardson as Sir 
ny Absolute. Isabel Jeans has now succeeded Margaret 
ford as Mrs Malaprop. Evs 7.45, Sat 5 and 8.15. Mats Wed 
Running time: 2 hours 40 mins. (To August 19). 


HERE, PLEASE (Whitehall, Whi 6692) Terry Scott, Peter 
Ambrosine Phillpotts and Moyra Fraser head the cast of a 
1 Russian farce originally written by Valentin Kataev. The 
takes place in the Sunflowers Rest Home where both staff 


we 


iG AND PORT WINE (New, Tem 3878) Bill Naughton’s 
imning comedy with Alfred Marks still playing the central 
iracter and Joyce Heron now appearing as his wife. Transferred 
1 the Apollo and playing at ‘popular prices’. Mon-Fri 8, Tues 
Sat 6 and 8.40. Running time: 24 hours. 


ND BY YOUR BEDOUIN (Garrick, Tem 4601). Brian Rix’s 
e of Laughter season. By Ray Cooney and Tony Hilton, 
s Rix himself in a plot concerning the adventures of a 
t artist and his belly-dancer partner who get involved in 
litary coup of an imaginary Middle East country. In weekly 


ey: Evs 8. Wed 2.45. Sat 5.45 and 8.30. Running time: 


d (Belinda Carroll), Mon-Fri 8.15. Sat 6 and 8.40. Mat 
-d 2.30. Running time: 2} hours. 


‘CORRECT ON GOING TO PRESS— 
CHECK TIMES WITH DAILY PRESS ~ 


ppington with Janet Suzman as Berinthia, Roy Kinnear | 


1 patients get involved in a weird succession of hilarious events. 


or 
; ey 


UPROAR IN THE HOUSE (Garrick, Tem 4601). Brian Rix’s 


Theatre of Laughter season. The plot concerns the desperate _ 
efforts of a sales manager (Brian Rix) and a builder (Leo Frank- | 


lyn) to sell a modern undesirable residence. Other parts are 
played by Elspet Gray, Derek Farr, Alan Tilvern and Helen 
Jessop. In weekly repertory. Evs 8. Wed 2.45, Sat 5.45 and 8.30. 
Running time: 2 hours 15 minutes. 


THRILLERS 
MINOR MURDER (Savoy, Tem 8888) Faith Brook, Terence 


Longdon and Kathleen Byron in a new play by Reginald Denham 


and Mary Orr. Set in Australia it is concerned with a crime 


committed by two teenage girls. The author directs. Evs 8, Sat 


5 and 8. 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassadors, Tem 1171). London’s longest 
running production, now in its 15th year. Evs 8, Tues ‘ate Sat 
5. Curtain 10.20. 


WAIT UNTIL DARK aaehes Tem 8243). Frederick Knott’s 
latest thriller, with Barbara Murray now playing the blind heroine. 
Evs 8, Sat 5.30 and 8.30, Wed 3. Running time: 21 hours. 


MUSICALS 


CHARLIE GIRL (Adelphi, Tem 7611). Anna Neagle in a new 
comedy musical with book by Hugh and Margaret Williams. Joe 


- Brown and Hy Hazell also star. Evs 7.30, Sat 5.30 and 8.30, 


Thurs 3. Curtain 10.15. 


THE DESERT SONG (Palace, Ger 6834). John Hanson makes 
his first West End appearance, after many successful years in 
provincial management, as the Red Shadow, a part he has played 
over 600 times outside London. Evs 7.30. Wed 2.45. Sat 5.40 and 
8.40. Running time: 2 hrs. 35 minutes. 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF (Her Majesty's, Whi 6606). Success- 
ful American musical, now in its third year on Broadway, co- 
starring the Israeli actor Topol and Miriam Karlin, who play a 
dairyman and his wife with their five dowerless daughters living 
in Czarist Russia. Directed and choreographed by Jerome Rob- 
bins. Evs 7.30. Wed & Sat 2.30. Curtain 10.40. 


HELLO, DOLLY! (Drury Lane, Tem 8108). Dora Bryan plays the 
name part in the record-breaking New York musical with book by 


Michael Stewart and lyrics by Jerry Herman. Evs 7.30. Wed & Sat 


2.30. Curtain 10. 


OLIVER! (Piccadilly, Ger 4506). Lionel Bart’s musical which ran 
for six years at the New, now reappears in the West End. Barry 
Humphries and Marti Webb play Fagin and Nancy. Eve 7.45. 
Mats Wed and Sat 4.30. Curtain 10.10. 


REVUES/VARIETY Etc. 


BLACK AND WHITE MINSTREL SHOW, THE (Victoria 
Palace, Vic 1317). Evs 6.15 and 8.45. Running time: 2 hours. 


DODDY’S HERE AGAIN (Palladium, Ger 7373). Ken Dodd, 
the Squire of Notty Ash, with the Bluebell Girls and full support- 


- ing company. Evs 6.15 ‘and 8.45. Mats Sat 2.40. Running time: 


24 hours. 


WAY OUT IN PICCADILLY (Prince of Wales, Whi 8681). 
Frankie Howerd and Anita Harris co-star in a new musical show 
written by Ray Galton, Alan Simpson and Eric Sykes. Evs 8. 
Wed, Thurs and Sat 6.15 and 8.45. Running time: 2 hours 
20 minutes. . 
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Administrator: BRIAN SPIBY Director of Productions: NICHOLAS BARTER fi 
Public Liaison Officer: RAY DICKS 


Box Office: Lincoln 25555 


Nottingham Playhouse 


Autumn Repertoire 


2 ey it Opening September 20th October 25th ‘JohmArdéen sa [o a0 ent ea Nt 
_ + | Shakespeare's - THE WORKHOUSE DONKEY 
a | : ‘Lincoln Theatre Co 3 
Boe. OTHELLO Oe ae (oat ica mpany presents the premiere of a a 
Bee. ay Director John Neville new play by Lincolnshire pla wright, Elizabeth Dawso 
ae Noel Williams. Ree Designer Pat Robertson ¥ 
anc. John Gunter . Designer iene fo 
aie Robert Ry Othello ovember lot 
aM Per ute isos vi Neville & Ronald Magill A Shouting i in the Streets. 
fe ¢| Ann Bell © Desdemona os iay Dyer's- STAIRCASE: 31st OCTOBER— 4th NOVEMBER co = 
| : ; Besa David Scanse also on tour to Scunthorpe and Rotherham | : sf fi 
Bek | September 27th O’Neill’s Designer Peter Gray ay | at a 
hie ‘LONG DAY'S JOURNEY December 6th Autumn Season also includes: _ tN fe 
ses a a new musical by Johnny The Homecoming Bytes Co: ae 

| Director Michael Rudman Dankworth and Benny Green (a a 
bs Designer. Patrick Robertson) |< —2——————_——— d -f Unch ae ea 

E . , . D b 18th an Ce (ON ig 
BP Costumes Rosemary Vencoe aonrte chat ‘ , | a ee 

an Robert Ryan _ Byronie sp 5 eG ids nue se aoe The Glass Menagerie 
es) Gillian Martell . Mary | MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM | | ger 4 


Box Office Tel: 45671 Now. booking up to November 25th 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
"—s BEAUMONT ‘STREET, OXFORD 


«OXFORD PLAYHOUSE COMPANY 
___-~-SUMMER SEASON REPERTOIRE 
ee August 28 — September 16 


Oscar Wilde’s THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 1967-68 Season includes: 

ages EARNEST | 3, 

5 oe directed by John Cox | s ae 

ee eigi Harold Pinter’s THE CARETAKER As You Li ke It emery a ge 
ies Re 15, directed by Richard E. Hughes 3rd October — 21st October Aeanke ae 
e AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASON REPERTOIRE Th ue oO Seale 
: e Boy Friend | - 
gr: October 28 and from November 27 | Et: 0 ee ial 
Ba SE arember 18 — October and from November Ath October — 11th Riovambog Gr. Bias me 
See Jean Anouilh’s ARDELE : igre |e 
ae c directed by Frank Hauser The first production of 

ae David Halliwell’s LITTLE MALCOLM AND HIS 

es | STRUGGLE AGAINST THE The Queen’ S Highland 

eee | EUNUCHS “at 

2a ats directed by Michael Healey Servant 7 Rea yey 
Henrik Ibsen’s THE WILD DUCK by William Douglas Home ; ee 

eae | | directed by Harold Lang 14th November — 2nd December 


_—s-‘Jean Giraudoux = THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 


ey : i directed by Minos Volanakis U rR d er } Mi | k W O O d 
Bri Box Office (Oxford 47133) 10 am. — 7.30 p.m. | : LS 
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ville for the New Shakespeare Company 


~. Goodchild, 


~ Denzey; 


_ Marguerite, 


- Aren't We All? 
p By Frederick Lonsdale. Presented by Hugh Wontner 


' im association with Sherwood and Reid, Le Clare 
Productions and John Counsell at the Savoy on 


June 27, 1967. Directed by Joan Riley, designed 
by Hal Henshaw. 

Lord Grenham, William Mervyn; Hon Willie Tat- 
ham, Richard Gale; Lady Frinton, Viola Keats; 
Morton, Leo McCabe; Kitty Lake, Rosemarie Dun- 


ham; Hon Mrs W Tatham, Jane Downs; Angela 


Lynton, Rosamond Burne; Rev Ernest Lynton, 


a George Howe; Arthur Wells, Charles Collingwood; 


Martin Steele, Michael Ferrand; Roberts, Ray- 


mond Graham; John Willocks, Vincent Ball. 
Reviewed by Peter Roberts, page 42 


| ~The Constant Couple 


By George Farquhar. A Prospect Production pre- 
sented by Donald Albery (for Calabash and EH 
Ltd) at the New on June 29, 1967. Directed by 


Richard Cottrell, designed by Robin Archer, light- — 


ing by John Wyckham. Composer: Benjamin 
Pearce Higgins. , 


z 


Sir Harry Wildair, Robert Hardy; Standard, Julian 


Glover; Vizard, John Warner; Smuggler, Timothy 
West; Clincher, Charles Kay; Lurewell, Helen 
Lindsay; Lady Darling, Eileen Beldon; Angelica, 


Juliet Harmer; Clincher Junior, Paul Marklew; 


- Dicky, Peter Furnell; Tom Errand, Drew Wood; 


Parly, Jenny Short; Mrs Errand, Judith Harte; 


Whore, Lyn Dickesson; Servant to Vizard, Robert 


Oates; Butler to Lurewell, Roger Gartland; Con- 
stable, Robert Oates; Footmen, Mob, Fops, etc., 
eal Wood, Robert Oates, Peter Loury, Philip 
ayer. 


Reviewed by Frank Marcus, page 32 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


By Edmond Rostand. New English version trans- 
lated by James Forsyth. Presented by David Con- » 


in the 
Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park, on July 12, 


_ 1967, Directed by Richard Digby Day, set designed 


by Henry Bardon, 
choreography 
lighting by 


costumes designed by Tim 
by Geraldine ‘Stephen- 


son, Brian Benn. Musical advisors: 


David Rowland. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, David-Buck; Comte de Guiche, 
Edgar Wreford; Roxane, Gabrielle Drake; Mont- 
fleury, Peter Whitbread; Christian de Neuvilletie, 
Christopher. Gable; Ragueneau, James Ottaway; 
Le Bret, Eric Allan; First Fop, Jonathan Cecil; 
Second Fop, Chris Harris; Jodelet, Lisle Jones; 


Claire, Doreen Andrew; Vicomte de Valvert, Gary. 
_ Waldhorn; Ligniere, Robert Mill: Brissaille, Michael 


Mundell; Cuigy, David Gilmore; Actress, Vyvyan 
Lise, Helen Ryan; Captain Carbon de 
Castel-Jaloux, Peter . Whitbread; Capuchin Monk, 
Michael Wisher; Bertrandou, Chris Harris; Mother 
Helen Ryan; Sister Marthe, Katya 
Benjamin; Porter, Michael Wisher; Pickpocket, 
Hilary Minster; Cutpurse, Robert Dodson; Citizen, 


-Leon Shevperdson; Citizen’s Son, Joseph McKeown; 


Orange Girl, Anne Kidd; Pages. Harry Patterson, 
Mark Heron; Cadets, Soldiers, Poets, Pastrycooks, 
Players. Lackeys, Nuns, etc., Paul Harper, Ray- 


mond Burke, Larry Aubrey. Bronson Shaw, Joseph 
McKeown and members of the Company. 


Reviewed by Hugh Leonard, page 30 
Photographed by Zoe Dominic 


A Day in the Death of Joe Egg 


By Peter: Nichols. Presented by Memorial Enter- 
prises Ltd by arrangement with Bernard Delfont 
and Tom Arnold at the Comedy on July 20, 1967. 
Directed by Michael Blakemore, designed by Robin 
Pidcock, music by Andy Park, lighting by Anthony 
Jones. Originally seen at the Citizens’, Glasgow, 
in May, 1967. 
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CASTS AND CREDITS OF FIRST NIGHTS REVIEWED THIS MONTH 


Bri, Joe Melia; Sheila, Zena Walker; Joe, Elaine 
Mileham/Susan Porter; Pam, Phyllida Law; Fred- 
die, John Carson; Grace, Joan Hickson, 


Reviewed by Mary Holland, page 18 


Photographed by Zoe Dominic 
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Heartbreak House 


By George Bernard Shaw. Presented at _ the 
Chichester Festival Theatre on July 18, 1967. 
Directed by John Clements, designed by Peter Rice, 
lighting by Mick Hughes. ss 

Captain Shotover, John Clements; Hesione Husha- 
bye, Irene Worth; Hector Hushabye, Michael Ald- 
ridge; Lady Utterword, Diana Churchill; Boss 
Mangan, Bill Fraser; Randall Utterword, Anton 
Rodgers; Nurse Guinness, Doris Hare; Ellie Dunn, 
Sarah Badel: Mazzini Dunn, David Bird; Burglar, 
Carl Bernard. 7 


Reviewed by Peter Roberts, page 14 
Photographed by Zoe Dominic 


The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 


By Frederick Lonsdale. Presented by Gerald Flint- 
Shipman and the Yvonne Arnaud Theatre, Guild- 
ford, at the Phoenix on July 13. 1967. Directed by 
Charles Hickman, designed by Wendy Shea. 

Charles, Peter Graves; Mrs Cheyney, Vanessa Lee; 
Lord Dilling, John Merivale; Lord Pilco, George 
Benson; Mrs. Ebley, Gillian Lind: Lady Joan 
Houghton, Pam Marmont; George, Alan Lee; Hon 
Willie Wynton, Tom Gill; Lady Frinton, Agnes 
Lauchlan; Hon Mrs Wynton, Wlena Sylva; Chauf- 
feur, John Forbes-Robertson; Roberts, Alan Casley. 


Reviewed by David Benedictus, p 35 
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Let Sleeping Wives Lie 


By Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman. Presented 
by Brian Rix Enterprises Ltd at the Garrick on 
July 19, 1967. Directed by Wallace Douglas, setting 
by Rhoda Gray. 

Jack, Brian Rix; Jason, Leslie Crowther; Liz, 
Elspet Gray; Henry B Wymark, Derek Farr; Dud- 
ley, Leo Franklyn; Mr Gudgeon, Andrew Sachs, 
Mervyn, Bill Treacher; Muriel Kitson, Anna Daw- 
son; Willie Kitson, Dennis Ramsden; Mavis, Car- 
mel Cryan; Page Boy, Mary Buchanan. 


Reviewed by Benedict Nightingale, 
page 34 
Photographed by Houston Rogers 


Little Murders 


By Jules Feiffer. Presented by the Royal Shake- 
speare Company at the Aldwych on July 3, 1967. 


Directed by Christopher Morahan, designed by 
Ralph Koltai, lighting by Robert Ornbo and 
David Read, sound by John Moore. 

Marjorie Newquist, Brenda Bruce; Carol Newquist, 
Derek Smith; Patsy Newquist, Barbara, Jefford; 
Alfred Chamberlain, Derek Godfrey; Kenny New- 


_guist, John Allison; Judge Stern, Henry Gilbert; 


Henry Dupas, Roland Curram; Lieutenant Prac- 


tice, David Healy; Wedding guests, Nicholas Grim- 
shaw, Joanne Lindsay, William McGurk, Doreen 
Mantle, Dennis Richards, Anna Summerfield, John 
York. 

Reviewed by Benedict Nightingale, 
page 16 


Photographed by Morris Newcombe 


By Reginald Denham and Mary Orr. Presented by 
John Gale Productions Limited and. Eagle Pro- 
ductions, by arrangement with Hugh Wontner, at 


Old Man, 


the Savoy on July 25, 1967. Directed by Reginald 
Denham, designed by Peter Farmer, lighting by 
John B Read: . 

Patricia, Faith Brook; Claude, Terence’ Longdon; 
Carla; Felicity Kendal; Margaret, Tessa Wyatt; 
Shirley, Kathleen Byron; Mr Doyle, Lane Med- 
dick; Mrs Doyle, Barbara Ogilvie; Beekeeper, 


Charles Lamb. 
Reviewed by Peter Ansorge, page 42 


Ogodiveleftthegason 


By Donald Howarth. First presented by the 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court on 
July 24, 1967. Directed by Donald Howarth, 
designed by Vanessa James, lighting by Andy 
Philips and Bill Dufton. Music composed and 
arranged by Carl Davies. ; 

Postulant, Dudley Sutton; Middle-Aged Man, John 
Phillips; Boy, Tony Robinson; Woman, Joan Heal; 
George Tovey; African, Harry Baird; 
Organist, Carl Davies. 


Reviewed by John Russell Taylor, p 34 


Rafferty’s Chant 


By Keith Dewhurst. Presented at the Mermaid, by 
arrangement with John Roberts, on June 28, 1967. 
Directed by Robin Midgley, designed by Adrian 
Vaux, costumes by Sheelagh Killeen. 


Rafferty, James Grout; Jocko, David Battley; 
Edie, Toni Palmer; Mr Bottomley, Ken Wynne; 
Stan Brady, David Dodimead; Betty Brady, Carmel 
McSharry; Charles Hawkes, Bert Palmer; Frank 
Taylor, Ronald Cunliffe; Albert Wood, Keith 
Marsh; Simon Lewis, Robert Swann; Superinten- 


dent Hardcastle, John Bascombe; Taxi Driver, 
Frederick Hall; Policemen, Ian East, Brenig Kit- 
chin, Michael McKeown, Paddy Ward, John 
Wright. 


Reviewed by David Lutyens, page 32 


The Restoration of Arnold 
Middleton 


By David Storey. Presented by the English Stage 
Company at the Royal Court on July 6, 1967. 


Directed by Robert Kidd, designed by Bernard 
Culshaw, lighting by Andy Phillips and Bill Dufton. 
Arnold Middleton, John Shepherd; Joan Middle- 
ton, Eileen Atkins; Mrs Edie Ellis, Noel Dyson; 
Jeffrey Hanson, Tenniel Evans; Maureen Wilkin- 
son, Andree Evans; Sheila O’Connor, Gillian Hills. 


Reviewed by Michael Billington, p 30 


Three Sisters 


By Anton Chekhov, translated by Moura Budberg. 
Presented by the National Theatre at the Old Vic 


on July 4, 1967. Directed by Laurence Olivier, 
settings by Josef Svoboda, costumes by _ Beatrice 
Dawson, lighting by Richard Pilbrow, Music and 
effects arranged by Mare Wilkinson. 
Masha, Joan Plowright; Irina, Louise Purnell; 
Natasha, Sheila Reid; Andrei, Anthony Hopkins; 
Olga, Jeanne Watts; Kullighin, Kenneth Mackin- 
tosh; Anfissa, Wynne Clark; Ferapont, Harry 
Lomax; Vershinin, Robert Stephens; Tusenbach, 
Derek Jacobi; Chebutikin, Paul Curran; Solloni, 
Frank Wylie; Fedotik, Ronald Pickup; Rode, David 
Belcher; Serving-maid, Carolyn Jones; Maid, Mary 
Griffiths; Orderly, Lennard Pearce; Officers, Luke 
Hardy; Richard Kay; Soldiers, Alan Adams, Stuart 
Campbell, John Flint, Luke Hardy, Richard Kay; 
Street Musicians, Helen Bourne, Edward Roberts; | 
Musicians, Malcolm Hall, Alan Hutt, Peter Owen, 
Edward Roberts, Ashley Wall. | 


Reviewed by Martin Esslin, page 11 
Photographed by Zoe Dominic 


Sadler's 
Wells 
Opera 


Opera in English 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 01-837 1672 


September 1, 30 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD Offenbach 


September 2, 22, 27 


THE MAGIC FLUTE Mozart 
September 5, 8, 13 

GLORIANA Britten 
September 6, 9, 14, 19, 26 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 
September 7, 12, Mo, 23 

LA BELLE HELENE Offenbach 


September 15, 21 


FROM THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD Janacek - 


September 20, 28 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 
September 29, 
SAMSON and DELILAH Saint-Saens 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (5/- per year) may book seats for 


one week in advance of the general public. For details write to 
Mailing List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 


ON TOUR 


week commencing 


September 4 Theatre Royal NEWCASTLE 
September 11 Alhambra BRADFORD 
Repertoire: 

SAMSON and DELILAH Saint-Saens 
CINDERELLA Rossini 
THE MAGIC FLUTE Mozart 


ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD Offenbach 


Booking details from Theatre concerned 


2 Come and enjoy 
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“The most important 
theatre festival 
in these islands.” 


THE TENTH 
DUBLIN THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 


From 2nd October to 15th October, you can 
enjoy some of the world’s best theatre in Dublin. 
The Dublin Theatre Festival has distinguished 
itself as a Festival of first nights, the vast majority 
of works being performed as world premieres. 
Many productions first presented at this Festival 
have found international acclaim on transferring 
abroad. 

For 1967 there will again be a number of new 
plays by Irish dramatists and new productions 
of works both dramatic and musical. Listed for 
presentation at the moment is the performance of 
the world premiere of Borsta/ Boy by Brendan 
Behan adapted by Frank McMahon. 

Much of the Festival atmosphere revolves 
about the Festival Club, a late-night rendezvous 
for the general public, actors, writers, critics and 
directors. Then, too, Dublin itself, as one of the 
great and cosmopolitan capitals of Europe, 
affords an almost inexhaustible fund of distrac- 
tions and pleasures to suit every taste. 

And, incidentally, there’s a special FESTI- 
VAL OFFER of 6 nights’ accommodation— 
Room & Breakfast, 3 Theatre Tickets (30/- 
for 3 extra tickets), plus membership of Festz- 
val Club all for £14.10.0. L1ow’s that for hospi- 
tality ? 


For further information and packaged offer, 
write to The Administrator, 
DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL LTD, 
47 Nassau Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. 


Catch My Soul is the title of a rhythm 
and blues version of Othello which will 
have its premitre in Los Angeles next 
spring. The music is by Ray Pohlman. 


Donald Houston will co-star with Margaret 
Lockwood in Richard Lortz’s play The 
Others which Nigel Patrick is to direct. 
The production opens in London at the 
end of September. 


Julius Gellner will direct the London pro- 
fessional premiére of Gotthold Lessing’s 
Nathan the Wise at the Mermaid on 
September 13. The play is set in Jerusalem 
at the time of the Crusades. 


Our Dear Bernard, a musical by John 
Dankworth and Benny Green, will be 
given its world premiére at the Nottingham 
Playhouse on December 6. 


The Tenth Dublin Theatre Festival will 
run from October 2 to 15. Twelve produc- 
tions will be presented at seven theatres— 
the Abbey, Peacock, Gaiety, Olympia, 
Gate, Eblana and Damer Hall. They in- 
clude Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy adap- 
ted by Frank McMahon; Eugene McCabe’s 
Swift; the Living Theatre of America in 
Frankenstein and Antigone; two short 
plays by Hugh Leonard under the title 
The Quick and the Dead; The Goose by 
Alun Owen; Edward Albee’s Zoo Story, 
and Judas Iscariot by Sean O’Tuama. 


Alec McCowen will repeat his performance 
in John Bowen’s After the Rain when the 
play opens on Broadway on October 7. 
Vivian Matalon will again direct. 


Alastair Sim is to appear with Michael 
Denison, Dulcie Gray and John Gregson 
in Number Ten, an adaptation by Ronald 
Millar from the novel by William Clark. 
He will play the future British Prime 
Minister, returned at the next General 
Election. The production, which will be 
presented by Peter Bridge, will be seen in 
London late in October. 


Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert are 
to be seen together again in London this 
autumn in a comedy by Basil Dawson and 
Felicity Douglas called Taken For 
Granted. Patrick Cargill will be the 
director. 


Steve Boyd will play George Bernard Shaw 
when The Bashful Genius is produced on 
Broadway in the autumn. 


The Arts, Ipswich, open their 21st season 
on August 14, under the new director, 


Oliver Neville. The autumn programme 
of plays will range in time from Ancient 
Greece to the present day, with works by 
Fry, Ibsen, Euripides, O’Casey and James 
Saunders. A three-weekly repertory system 
will also be inaugurated. 


Robert Bolt’s adaptation of Ibsen’s “The 
Pretenders’ is to be used for the forth- 
coming National Theatre production of 
this chronicle play. Laurence Olivier and 
John Gielgud will co-star. 


Una Stubbs and Patrick Wymark will 
appear at the Edinburgh Festival in six 
morning performances at the Assembly 
Hall of Stravinsky’s The Soldier's Tale. 
The réle of the Princess is purely mime 
and dance; that of the Devil is spoken. 
Other speaking parts — those of the 
Narrator and the Soldier—will be played 
by Gordon Jackson and Nicky Henson. 
Patrick Wymark also appears at the Festi- 
val as Lopakhin in the Prospect produc- 
tion of The Cherry Orchard at the 
Lyceum. 


The Belgrade, Coventry, open their autumn 
season on September 12 with Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra. Later productions 
include Mother Courage, Alfie and Alec 
Guinness’ adaptation of Great Expecta- 


tions. The Christmas entertainment will 


be Treasure Island, in a new stage version 
by David Waller and Trevor Nunn. 


Sweet Charity, the Broadway musical, is 
reported from New York to be scheduled 
for production in London in November. 
Juliet Prowse is named for the lead. 


Theatre Associates, a new young com- 
pany, opened a short season at the Wesley 
Hall (a new little theatre) in Stratford-on- 
Avon on August 8. Michael Meneaugh, a 
member of the OUDS company for the 
Burton-Taylor Doctor Faustus and who 
also plays the Good Angel in the film 
version, is seen in the inaugural produc- 
tion, Diary of a Madman. The director is 
Richmond Crinkley. 


Eartha Kitt is to appear as Peg in a forth- 
coming Broadway musical version of Peg 


O’ My Heart. Katherine Dunham has 


been engaged to choreograph the show. 


The newly-formed company at the Con- 
naught, Worthing, will open their first 
season there on September 5. The first 
production is Gay’s The Beggar's Opera 
which will run for three weeks. Produc- 
tions to follow include Max Frisch’s 
Andorra, Synge’s The Playboy of the 


Western World, The Dream, Hedda 
Gabler and Little Malcolm. The theatre’s 
new artistic director is Christopher Denys, 
previously associate director of the Bristol 
Old Vic and resident producer at the 
Bristol Little. 


The Nottingham Playhouse production of 
Othello on September 20 will have Robert 
Ryan in the name part with John Neville 
as Iago (a réle he played at the Old Vic 
in 1956, alternating with Richard Burton 
as Othello). Desdemona will be played by 
Ann Bell. Robert Ryan will also appear 
as James Tyrone in O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night opening on September 
ay 8 


Not Now Darling, a new farce by Ray 
Cooney and John Chapman, authors of 
many Whitehall successes, receives its first 
performance at the Richmond (Surrey) 
Theatre on September 18. 


Venice Biennale’s theatre season runs this 
year from September 18 to October 11. 
The festival will include the Warsaw 
National Company in Kazimierz Deymek’s 
production of Vita di Giuseppe and the 
New York Pocket Theatre in America 
Hurrah. The Perinetti-Serreau Company 
from Paris will be seen in Une Saison Au 
Congo and the Montparnasse Theatre de 
Poche in L’Eté by Romain Weingarten. 
Italian contributions include the Com- 
pagnia dei Quatro in Goldoni’s La Vedova 
Scaltra and the Compagnia Eduardo de 
Filippo in J] Contratto. 


John Arden’s new play for young people, 
The Royal Pardon, will be the Christmas 
production of the Unicorn Theatre Club 
at the New Arts. The opening produc- 
tion of the company’s first season, on 
September 11, will be Thieves on Board, 
by Swedish writer Per Edstrom. 


Renee Asherson will play Lady Britomart 
in Major Barbara during the Shaw Festi- 
val at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, this 
month. 


Jacques Charon is to play for the first 
time the rdles of Geronte and Jourdain in 
new Comédie Francaise productions of 
Le Medecin Malgré Lui and Le Bour- 
geoise Gentilhomme, to be seen at next 
year’s World Theatre Season at the Ald- 


wych. 


Josef Svoboda will be principal speaker 
in the Prague Quadrennial Symposium on 
Theatre Design and Architecture, to be 
held at the Prague Education and Culture 
Club from October 9 to 12. 
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FRANK COX Born London 1940 of North Country parents. Read English at 
Leeds University, acted in and produced plays at Sunday Times Student 
Drama Festivals, 1961-62. Toured Germany and Turkey with Student Drama 
Association. Joined BBC 1962, working in television, and later directed episodes 
of Dr Who and, recently, The Revenue Men. Has contributed reviews and 
articles to Plays and Players for past five years. Crazy for opera, most films, 
plays and players. 

JEREMY RUNDALL Born 1931. Educated at Ampleforth and Lincoln 
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joining The Sunday Times staff for trial period and subsequently going full- 
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Has written a book on repertory theatre, due for publication in 1968. , 


J C TREWIN Cornishman: born 1908. London drama critic for thirty years 
(The Morning Post, The Illustrated London News, The Observer, The Birming- 
ham Post, The Lady, etc); formerly Editor of The Observer. Author of more 
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TWICE THREE SISTERS 


MARTIN ESSLIN reviews Three Sisters [Old Vic 


sic Three Sisters within three months: 
what an opportunity for the London play- 
goer to sample one of the world’s greatest 
plays and to compare the performances of 
some of this country’s best actors and 
actresses! If, on balance, the National 
Theatre seems to me to win by a narrow 
margin — thanks largely to superior re- 
sources all round—the Royal Court cer- 
tainly does not emerge without honour 
from the contest. 

There are few plays which could provide 
a richer texture, a more meticulously or- 
chestrated score for just such an exercise. 
As always in Chekhov’s great plays each 
character is a study in depth; with a true 
master’s economy Chekhov is capable of 
putting the matter of a three hundred-page 
novel about a character into a few dozen 
lines, thereby creating wonderful oppor- 
tunities for the actors. And each strand of 
the story, while always kept absolutely 
clear and distinct, is woven into a sym- 
phonic structure of immense subtlety—a 


God-sent opportunity to any director 
worth his salt. 

If William Gaskill’s production at the 
Royal Court was spare, swift and dry, 
Laurence Olivier’s is elaborately orna- 
mented, meticulously detailed, slower, 
broader, more leisurely. Each of these 
approaches has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. I personally preferred Edward 
Bond’s colloquial, more modern transla- 
tion to Moura Budberg’s which the 
National Theatre uses. Josef Svoboda’s set 
on the other hand, has the advantage over 
Abd’Elakader Farrah’s, not only because 
the Old Vic’s stage is more spacious, but 
because Svoboda’s is brilliantly original 
and simple. Instead of solid walls Svoboda 
uses screens made up of cords or strings, 
which can, by the use of light alone, be 
turned into walls covered by wallpaper (if 
a projector is used on them from the front) 
or into a network of forest branches 
traversed by beams of sunlight (if lit from 
behind). The projection of the towers of 


The three sisters: Joan Plowright as Masha, 
Louise Purnell as Irina and Jeanne Watts as Olga 


Moscow on the drop curtain which spills 
over on to the stage itself as the curtain 
rises is another brilliant and imaginative 
touch (except for one dreadful lapse of 
taste at the end; but more of that in its 
place). 

As to the acting: the Royal Court’s pro- 
duction had, in my opinion at least, only 
two sisters, the third one being in the 
hands of an attractive girl who lacked act- 
ing experience. Here Louise Purnell is a 
revelation in the part of Irina: her out- 
burst of grief and frustration in the third 
act is heart-rending, terribly real and 
genuinely felt; and she is able to portray 
the gradual loss of youth and hope of a 
girl between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five; at the end, although still 
young and pretty, she already has the mark 
of middle-age and old spinsterhood im- 
printed on her. Joan Plowright is, as al- 
ways, warm, intelligent, witty and capable 
of generating powerful emotional climaxes. 
Hers is a wonderful performance. Yet, by 


sig 


a narrow margin, I prefer Glenda Jack- 
son’s rendering of the part: it had more 
bitterness, more hatred of her situation; 
this was a nastier woman, and yet, as one 
felt the pressures which had made her so, 
a more tragic Masha. Yet—what other 
city in the world could offer two such 
great performances side by side? We are 
fortunate in having actresses of the calibre 
of Joan Plowright and of Glenda Jackson 
among us! Jeanne Watts as the oldest of 
the three sisters has authority and pathos. 
I don’t, however, think she equals Avril 
Elgar’s Olga at the Royal Court. 

The sisters’ brother, Andrei, is in the 
hands of an actor new to me (although I 
see from the National Theatre programme 
that he has been playing tiny parts since 
1965)—Anthony Hopkins. If he is the pro- 
duct of the training he has received by 
working in the company, the National 
Theatre has justified itself triumphantly: 
for he must be hailed as a major dis- 
covery who is certain to go very far in- 
deed: a young man with the makings of 
a great heavy character hero, relaxed and 
yet powerful, a future Wolfit or McKern. 
He manages to make this Andrei anything 
but a booby (as he so often becomes, as 
he even became when George Cole—that 
fine comedian, who was rather miscast in 
the part—played him at the Royal Court). 
This is an intelligent, weak-willed, some- 
what spoiled and over-taxed young man, 
who destroys himself by falling victim to 
an irrational passion for a _ worthless 
woman, and knows it all the time, yet 
cannot resist it. Sheila Reid as the woman 
in the case is also first-rate. 


The Royal Court had a _ remarkable 
Solyony in John Shepherd. The National 
Theatre has an equally remarkable one: 
Frank Wylie; less hysterical than John 
Shepherd, but even more sinister by his 
suppressed neurosis. This is one of the key 
parts of the play; this psychotic officer, 
who loves Irina hopelessly not only pro- 
vides the climax of the plot by shooting 
her fiancé; he also symbolises the madness 
at the core of the society which Chekhov 
indicts in the play, its irrational, destruc- 
tive self-hatred, its romanticism (Solyony 
admires the poet Lermontov) which has 
deteriorated into an idiotic and sterile urge 
to destroy and torture. The old drunken 
army doctor, Chebutikin, stands for 
another aspect of this society: its sheer 
stupidity and ignorance. Paul Curran 
plays the heart-rending scene of drunken 
insight into himself without a trace of self- 
pity and with breath-taking effect. The 
third in the gallery of male grotesques, 
Masha’s husband, the schoolmaster Kuligin 
is portrayed with equal sureness of touch 
by Kenneth Mackintosh: loud, coarse- 
grained, stupid, with a childish sense of 
humour, and yet, in spite of all, a truly 
good and loving man. 


In the two male leads the National 
Theatre has the edge over the Royal 
Court. Derek Jacobi’s Baron Tusenbach is, 
above all, young enough, awkward enough, 
unattractive enough, to make one under- 
stand Irina’s inability to fall in love with 
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him. At the same time he is intelligent, 
kind and talented enough to make one 
truly sorry for him. 

Michael Gwynne’s Vershinin at the 
Royal Court was admirable. Dry, ironical, 
upright. But Robert Stephens at the Old 
Vic adds another dimension, that of 
comedy; he has grasped that this is not 
only the hero of a sad love story but a 
character seen by a great satirist, who is 
also a ridiculous figure, the ‘lovesick 
major’ of the sisters’ childhood, a man 
who escapes from his personal inadequacy 
into the pose of a romantic philosopher, 
who keeps on harping on the rosy future 
of humanity. Robert Stephens admirably 
suggests the complacency, the self-admira- 
tion of the man, while keeping his tragic 
side, his happy marriage, his hopeless love 
equally strongly before us. This is a per- 
formance of infinite complexity, a master- 
piece of an actor’s creative imagination. 
Sir Laurence Olivier is the director who 
has elicited these performances. It is a 
tremendous achievement; and the produc- 
tion abounds in beautiful poetic touches. 
Vershinin’s and Masha’s hands seeking 
each other on the round tiled stove, for 
example, a wonderful image! There is 
only one lapse which mars one’s admira- 
tion. At the very end, when Olga speaks 
of her longing to know the meaning of 
their suffering, the military march of the 
departing army suddenly changes into a 
loud choral rendering of the International, 
and as the curtain drops, the towers of old 
Moscow give way to a projection of 
Lenin’s tomb! Well, well! I would not 
dream of objecting to this on political 
grounds (although the suggestion that 
twenty years of Stalinism, that the im- 
prisonment of writers like Sinyavsky and 
Daniel, were the happy purpose and goal 
of the sisters’ suffering strikes me as dis- 
tinctly odd; for that after all is the reign 
of Solyony in person). Far be it from me, 
as I say, to object to this interpretation on 
political grounds; after all, this is a free 
country and Sir Laurence is entitled to his 
opinions; I object to it as being in terribly 
bad taste and totally at variance with 
Chekhov’s intentions as clearly outlined in 
the play. Are we really to believe that the 
human suffering so movingly portrayed by 
Chekhov could have any purpose, or that 
that purpose could be revealed to us, sixty 
years after Chekhov’s death as easily as 
that? Surely not. There is only one con- 
solation: few people recognise the Inter- 
national in this country. I doubt whether 
anyone in the audience really noticed this 
horrible final touch, or indeed whether 
they recognised the point of the Kremlin 
wall projection. . . . Even so, it should 
be removed. It is a blot on an otherwise 
great and exhilarating performance. 


Derek Jacobi as Baron Tusenbach (above 
left) with Irina, and (right) at the piano 
as Irina embraces Chebutikin 

(Paul Curran). 

Below left: Masha and Vershinin 
(Robert Stephens). Right: Andrei 
(Anthony Hopkins, right) with the 
watchman Ferapont (Harry Lomax) 


NOT 8O CHEKHOVIAN 


PETER ROBERTS reviews Heartbreak House | Chichester 
AE REESE ON A a a ea IO LER gt ROS a EON REEL PP AT REISE 


WW oer this ‘fantasia in the Russian manner’ was given its last major revival (Frank 
Hauser’s production at Wyndham’s in 1961) the Shaw Boom wasn’t even a twinkle in 
Peter Bridge’s eye. But now John Clements has staged it at Chichester, it’s difficult to 
see his production in isolation. Rather, it seems to fit into the recent pattern of Shaw 
revivals in which the enfant terrible of minority theatre has re-emerged as the darling 
of the entertainment industry. I am not suggesting, of course, that Heartbreak House 
is even potentially a money-spinner in the My Fair Lady league. It is merely interesting 
to note that like many another Shaw play that was once considered so shocking, it now 
provides a convenient peg on which to string along a number of star performers with 
dramatic material that absorbs without ever giving offence. And less than 50 years ago 
the play’s appearance was delayed as an affront to English patriots!—a factor which 
no doubt contributed to the failure of its initial production. 

Like Shaw in his Preface, people always talk of Chekhov when Heartbreak House is 
mentioned. Since we have recently seen almost as much Chekhov as we have Shaw 
comparisons are now perhaps inevitable. Certainly at Chichester I could not help being 
struck by the fact that the Shaw of Heartbreak House is so much a clumsier craftsman 
than the Chekhov of Three Sisters. Would the Russian dramatist, for instance, ever 
have tolerated the Irishman’s bald wodges of exposition in the first act? Would he 
ever allow the long arm of coincidence to stretch in a play of his in a manner that 
permits Shaw to contrive Lady Utterword’s return to her father’s house seconds after 
Captain Shotover has outlined the circumstances of her departure 23 years before? 
And what about the coincidence of Shaw’s burglar turning out to be the long lost 
husband of the housekeeper of Heartbreak House? No, these belong to a tradition that 
is totally alien to the world of Chekhov but which Shaw makes us accept by the sheer 
effrontery with which he presents them. ‘Fantasia in the Russian manner’ is indeed a 
much more accurate description than the one word, Chekhovian. And, of course, it is 
fantasia of ideas, not character. 

As you might expect from an actor-manager who once made a big success from 
directing and acting in Man And Superman in its entirety, John Clements emerges from 
these dual responsibilities in an uncut Heartbreak House with honour. I was a bit 
unhappy to begin with at the disparity between his strong, ringing voice and his ancient 
appearance as his Captain Shotover stomped up and down the staircase in Peter Rice’s 
set. But as the evening wore on the performance was increasingly better integrated and 
the second act scene with Ellie Dunn was indeed impressively handled. And as Ellie, 
Sarah Badel has the right combination of softness and hardness. A kitten in the first 
act, she has the claws for the second. 

Diana Churchill did not seem to me to be altogether happily cast as Lady Utter- 
word. There are many appealing things about her performance but she fails to pack 
quite the magnetic punch all the other characters are constantly assuring us that this 
character commands. I suspect the actress finds arena-style acting something of a trial 
and I am certain that the dresses Peter Rice has designed for her do nothing to enhance 
her performance. I salute the appropriate shabbiness of his setting, but need the ladies 
have sported quite such dowdy, if accurately period, gowns? I know Shaw’s stage 
directions indicate that Lady Utterword’s sister, Mrs Hushabye, ‘dresses anyhow’ but I 
note that these same instructions have been ignored when Shaw demands that Mazzini’s 
third act appearance should be in a ‘richly coloured silk dressing gown’. 

It says much for the incomparable Irene Worth, that ‘dressed anyhow’ or not, she 
proves to be an exceedingly glamorous and effortlessly commanding Mrs Hushabye. 
Indeed, she seems to take Shaw’s dialogue on the palm of her hand and blow it out 
into the auditorium like a feather. It is a performance that is by turns caressing, 
seductive, witty, languid and good humoured. One of the best things of the many good 
things this splendid actress has given us, I should say, and alone is worth anybody’s 
time and money on a Chichester trip. One of the nice things about it is that it is a 
performance that is perfectly geared to the arena stage and you don’t need to look 
up Miss Worth’s credits to realise that her season with the Stratford, Ontario, company 
taught her a thing or two about acting without a proscenium arch. 

Both David Bird as Mazzini Dunn and Bill Fraser as Boss Mangan seem to have 
parts smack in the centre of their range and they handle them with a consequent ao 
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This page: Irene Worth as Hesione Hushabye. Above left: Captain Shotover (John 
Clements, centre) discovers that his captured burglar (Carl Bernard) is a face ; 
from the past. Left to right: Irene Worth as Hesione Hushabye, Michael Aldridge 
as Hector Hushabye, David Bird as Mazzini Dunn, Sarah Badel as Ellie Dunn, 
Doris Hare as Nurse Guinness, Diana Churchill as Lady Utterword, Anton Rodgers 
as Randall Utterword and Bill Fraser as Boss Mangan. Below left: Hector ts bowled 
over at his first meeting with his sister-in-law, Lady Utterword. 

Below right : Hesione reduces the business magnate Boss Mangan to tears. 
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MINDLESS PARANOIA? 


BENEDICT NIGHTINGALE reviews Little Murders | Aldwych 
RARER ERB RS LO LE AT LT EL EE LE EIS 


Many visitors to New York must be struck by what one can only call the collective 
paranoia of New Yorkers themselves. They are convinced beyond argument that their 
streets are controlled by muggers, rapists and killers-for-kicks: the stories of stabbings 
and rumbles pour forth as freely as the bourbon. What! (they ask you, incredulously) 
would you venture out after dark, on foot, alone? Are you some sort of screwball, some 
kind of masochist? Better bolt and chain the door and settle down for a quiet evening 
with NBC. I mean to say, you haven’t a deep-seated death wish, you aren’t anti-survival 
or something are you? OR ARE YOU? 

It’s no good replying that, yes, New York is an unusually violent city, with a murder 
rate unparalleled in (or indeed by) Britain; but that one’s chances of lasting a year more 
or less intact are still a lot better than 99.9 per cent, and that the risk, such as it is, seems 
worth it. You can’t argue with a man who believes that there must be a mad acid- 
throwing junkie just beyond his venetian blinds. A notion like that tends to preclude 
serious analysis of the crime problem—quite a different thing, of course, from the riot 
(or rebellion). I am not thinking of seasonal explosions—nor is Jules Feiffer. He deliber- 
ately excludes any mention of race. Now Jules Feiffer’s subject is life, which is to say 
day to day violence, in ‘this god-damned city’, violence gives his play such small unity 
as it possesses. Yet even Feiffer, sharpest of New Yorkers, can’t manage to face the 
problem intelligently for more than the intermittent interchange in act one. He, too, 
sits and quivers behind closed blinds. 

Act one is, as it happens, very funny indeed in its gleeful, mean, satirical way. Carol 
Newquist, an ineffective tyrant with a self-evident fear of castration, stomps, blusters, 
circles the cocktail cabinet; his wife is as soft in the head as in the heart; his son is an 
apprentice queen with an Oedipus complex; his daughter Patsy, a hefty Amazon, has just 
taken up with Alfred, a silent, fearless fellow who challenges her ego because, alone of 
her lovers, he refuses to ‘collapse’ in front of her. The action moves from meet-the-family 
to marriage; and Feiffer characteristically uses it to divide his cast into weak and strong, 
and, a rather different grouping, attackers and victims. Patsy is a strong attacker and her 
father a weak one. Alfred, who doesn’t need to prove anything about his virility, is a 
strong victim. His obvious self-confidence enrages insecure people like Carol Newquist, 
but he can’t see the point of hitting back when, as often happens, they hit him. He has a 
remarkable quality of detachment; and that, suggests Feiffer is a quality badly needed in 
apartment Manhattan and similarly claustrophobic segments of America. Like Albee, he 
attributes a good deal of his country’s misery, and private violence in particular, to ex- 
cessive proximity: to an awful glut of emotional explication and prying communication. 
The difficulty, as both writers recognise, is that Americans suspect any lapse from con- 
scious ‘relating’ to be a form of emotional abdication. In Virginia Woolf, George is never 
more successful at maddening Martha than when, quite simply, he takes down a book 
and escapes her by reading; similarly, Feiffer’s Patsy rapidly disintegrates into a sort of 
glazed helplessness when she realises that Alfred quite often doesn’t even listen to her. 
As she says, unwittingly defining the disease, ‘you can’t love unless you feel, and you 
can’t feel unless you fight’. Feiffer’s reply would be akin to the advice offered by the 
Victorian lady to the friend with the over-enthusiastic husband: breathe very slowly and 
think about hats. 

He has a marvellously effective way of catching, then stylising, the language of over- 
proximity: ‘I married you because I wanted to mould you; I loved the man I wanted to 
mould you into.’ Indeed, the pleasure of act one is that it offers a series of (not 
necessarily connected) strip cartoons from the by-ways and back-alleys of Feifferville. 
Apart from Alfred and the Newquists, there’s an ultra-permissive priest from Greenwich 
Village: ‘Christ died for our sins, he says. “Dare we make his martyrdom meaningless by 
not committing them?’ And, curling his lip: ‘Love—that word again! Can’t we more use- 
fully say, communicate?’ A bit less successfully, there’s an elderly judge, offering a 
mumble-jumble of nostalgia about ‘old America’, insisting on sitting where he can be the 
tallest in the room. A pity that neither caricature has quite the impact it should in 
Christopher Morahan’s production: the two actors have plenty of first-hand energy, but 
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Above left: Carol and Marjorie Newquist (Derek Smith and Brenda Bruce, standing) 
with their daughter Patsy (Barbara Jefford) and her fiancé Alfred Chamberlain 

(Derek Godfrey). Right: Patsy with her unresponsive fiancé. Below left: Mrs Newquist 
with her son Kenny (John Allison). Centre: The arrival of a humanist clergyman 
from Greenwich Village (Roland Curram, centre) to perform the 

marriage ceremony. Right: Mr Newquist with Police Lieutenant 

Practice (David Healy) in the final scene of the play. 
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PEOPLE LIKE US 


MARY HOLLAND reviews A Day in the Death of Joe Egg |Comedy 
ERT Sse Se ee SES PE ee OE ah ae 


T hink of almost any television documentary—about famine, or polio, or deaf children 
—in which people living with tragedy are somehow made to seem picturesque, different, 
problems—subjects, in fact, for a teievision documentary, and Peter Nichols’ play 
seems even more impressive. The documentaries are above and beyond criticism be- 
cause of their subjects. A Day in the Death of Joe Egg starts like this, one goes along 
feeling rather resentful and guilty because of it, how on earth to review a play about 
a young couple with a spastic child? But Mr Nichols makes it work so that the audience 
is no longer a voyeur outside the situation but a clumsy, well meaning, participant. 
There is no hint of Man Alive. He forces one to begin to understand. What? First the 
terrible absolute ease with which most people can batten down the hatches to exclude 
any natural catastrophe which they have mercifully escaped, and second that the catas- 
trophes happen not to problem people, not to any special category, but to friends and 
neighbours as anxious as oneself to pretend that it can’t happen to them, but who 
learn to live with ‘it’. 

Bri is a young teacher, not very happy with the state school where he works. Sheila 
is his wife. They have a ten-year-old daughter, hopelessly spastic, to all intents and 
purposes a floppy, inert, doll. One pediatrician to whom they took her in the early, still 
hopeful, days described her as a ‘wegetable’. Other doctors anxious to explain her in 
lay terms talk a lot about motor car engines, using jargon even more unintelligible 
than medical language, though, as Sheila says, in the course of trying to understand 
about her child she has learnt a lot about cars. The parents themselves talk of her as 
‘Joe Egg’ because she sits around all day doing nothing. 

In the first act we see how they have learnt, over endless days making up endless years, 
to cope with the unbearable burden. They imagine all kinds of characters for Joe, invest 
the situation with any number of, very funny, jokes. In a series of near revue sketches 
they tell of their experiences with doctors, family, friends, the Church. The father is 
manic with self-deceiving gaiety one minute, quietly desperate the next. He can’t really 
bear it, neither the child, nor the situation, nor his wife’s acceptance of it. Most of all 
he resents her unending patient devotion to the child. She blames him for behaving like 
a child himself to try and get her attention. She tries to be sensible, knows she ought to 
get out and about, goes to amateur dramatics partly hoping that this will make him 
take up painting again. She has never quite given up hope that some miracle, from 
Science or from God, will cure Joe and tells with unbearable, quiet poignancy of the 
one time she thought their daughter might respond like a normal child. When this 
failed Bri lost hope and refused to allow himself to think of cure or improvement again. 
But she has accepted the problem, learnt how to live with it and her hope is part of 
this acceptance. : 

In the second act another couple, blundering, well-meaning, with three perfect children 
of their own, try to make Bri and Sheila ‘face the facts’; they must stop all their joking 
because the ‘jokes are taking charge’. They are, I suppose, all of us—well intentioned, 
presumptuous and on the outside. Bri and Sheila have been facing the facts for ten 
years. She has accepted them. He can’t, but that doesn’t mean that he hasn’t faced 
them. He has faced them and come to the conclusion that the only sensible solution 
is to kill the child. 

I make Joe Egg sound impossibly bleak. It isn’t, just as life is never entirely bleak 
for people who live it and survive, it just looks it from the outside. A Day in the Death 
of Joe Egg is funny, wry and harsh and very moving. Mr Nichols writes quick and 
furious dialogue, his jokes are good and they are not all black. Besides, he can sketch 
with awful accuracy the emotions of, say, Bri’s mother, only just managing to hold 
back in the midst of her own self-pitying lamentations her accusation that the spastic 
child is Sheila’s fault. Or the pretensions and complacency of the well-intentioned friends: 
the man who keeps saying that he doesn’t like the waste of human lives because he is 
a socialist, and his wife wondering how long she has got to stay with this couple, who 
are definitely not PLU (‘People Like Us’) with their unbearably NPA (‘Not Physically 
Attractive’) problem. And yet even as he pins them on the stage Mr Nichols does not 
deny that they mean well. He just shows how irrelevant and insulting good intentions 
are, how people have to work out their own situations over years as best they can. 

He is very fortunate in his director, Michael Blakemore, and his actors. The produc- 
tion is fast and sure and unobtrusive, so that one hardly notices it. Joe Melia combines 
the frantic jokey gaiety and the aching hopelessness of the young father. Zena Walker 
is true and moving as the mother, the softer and stronger of the two. So are Phyllida 
Law and John Carson as the well-meaning, clumsy friends. One suffers a shudder of 
identification. At best, this is probably how one is oneself. 


Top: Joe Melia as Bri. Centre: Zena Walker as Sheila—Joe Egg’s parents. 
Bottom: Joan Hickson as Bri’s mother with Bri and Joe Egg (Elaine Mileham). 


~ WOMAN:: No, 


MAN: Yeah, 


~ Complete text 


i 


(A room. A young WOMAN sits reading a 
_ book. | 
After a while there is a knock at the door. 
The Woman looks up. There is a slight 
pause before she says:) 


- WOMAN: Come in. 
(The door opens and a young MAN enters. 


He is a negro. He stops just inside the 


ra room, his hand on the door handle.) 
Pie MAN: Hallo. . 


‘WOMAN: Hallo. (She has stood up on 
seeing him.) 
MAN: Don’t get up. 

WOMAN: I’m up. 

MAN: Yeah. Well in that case sit down. 
(He laughs, partly to cover the fact that 
in his nervousness it sounded too much 


like an order. But she remains standing as 


he quickly follows the laugh.) . 
Am I disturbing you? I mean interrupting 
anything? 
I was just having some 
eoitee— 


MAN: No, I mean you were reading— 


WOMAN: It’s quite all right, really.... 


' _ (He seems to ponder this for a moment.) 


MAN: Hm... . (He backs up against the 
door, without looking at it, his hand still 
on the handle, until it closes.) In that 
case I’ll come in. (Slight pause.) Sit down, 
please, please sit down. 

(She does so, not yet feeling it necessary 
to ask him to. He remains for the moment 
by the door.) 


_ Sorry, you do want the door closed? Sure, 


it was closed when I came in, wasn’t it? 
WOMAN: Yes. 
MAN: That is, before I came in, Hm? 


ae (She ‘smiles, faintly.) 
- Only some people like to leave their doors 


open—say, you do know me, don’t you? 
WOMAN (smiling): Yes, of course | do— 
MAN: Fourth floor; I just wondered— 
WOMAN: We’ve been nodding to one 
another jong enough. 


occurred to me, only you know people 
can look different close up—you know? 
WOMAN: We’ve passed on the stairs; that’s 
~ close enough. 


MAN: How d’you mean? Oh, sure, that’s 


close enough. 
WOMAN: I know what you mean though. 


- . MAN: You do. (A pause.) You want to 


sure, that’s a fact. It just 


By JAMES SAUNDERS 


know what I’m doing here; the way it is, 
I want to consult you about something. 
WOMAN: Consult me? Fane 
MAN: Sure. I want your advice, you see, 
on a matter. 


WOMAN? “Ola 1. see, PH We islad= to help © 


you if I can. 

MAN: Mhm. 

WOMAN: Though I’m afraid I don’t know 
much about anything; I mean I’m not very 
knowledgeable. (Slight pause.) Would you 
like to sit down? 

MAN (immediately): Thanks, I’m sure; it’s 
very kind of you; I was wondering when 
you were going to ask me. (He is by now 
sitting. He laughs.) I see that’s a rocking 
chair you’ve got there. 

WOMAN: Yes, it is. 

MAN: I thought rocking chairs were old- 
fashioned; but that’s a new chair, isn’t it? 
WOMAN: I’ve had it a little while. They 
make them nowadays. I mean contem- 
porary ones. 

MAN: They do? That’s great. | must go 
out and get myself a contemporary rock- 
ing chair one of these days. Where did you 
get it? 

WOMAN: You can buy them anywhere. 
MAN: But this one, where’d you get this 
one? Where? 

WOMAN: Heal’s. It’s in Tottenham Court 
Road. 

MAN: It’s a long way to go for a chair. 
WOMAN: They usually have a good selec- 
tion. 

MAN: Mhm. O.K. I’ll go to this Heal’s and 
get myself one of these rocking chairs. 
WOMAN: You may not be able to get one 
of these. 

MAN: You mean they keep them for 
special. customers? 

WOMAN: No, they change their stock. 
MAN: Hm. (Slight pause.) Well, I can try 
anyway. They can’t kick me out for ask- 


ans 


ing, Cali they? ; 


(Pause.) 


WOMAN: Is that what you wanted to ask 3 


me about? 
MAN: It couldn’t be, could it? I mean I 
didn’t even know you had a rocking chair 


till I got in here, did I? It’s the first time - 


I’ve seen in your room. You keep your 


door closed, don’t you? (Slight pause.) 


No, well, you see, I don’t want to impose 


myself on a perfect stranger and start 
right off asking her advice on this and 
that. ! : 2 
WOMAN: I’m not a perfect stranger— 
MAN: Well, you don’t even know my 
name, do you—? 
WOMAN: And anyway I’ve said I'll be 
only too glad to help if I can. 
MAN: Oh, sure; only you have to think of 
my point of view. I mean I wasn’t talk- 
ing about you, I was talking about me. 
WOMAN: But I don’t see anything so 
terrible about asking my advice on some- . 
thing whether we’re strangers or not. i 
MAN: No, you don’t; but like I say, I’m 
talking about me. And I’m the one I have 
to consider. I live in here, you know. (He 
points to himself.) 
WOMAN (laughing) : 
much too serious. 
MAN: There aren’t any rules, you see. Not 
for me. I mean, I have to play it by ear, 
you understand me? 
WOMAN: Play what? 
MAN: Me. The way I act. There aren’t 
any rules, you see. 
(Slight pause.) 
WOMAN: I’m not sure I know what we’re 
ae about any more. 

: Ah, Christ... Sorry, do you objces 
s plaspironny? 
WOMAN: No, not really. .-.. 
MAN: Not really means yes? | 
WOMAN: No, no.... ' 
MAN: I'll lay off blasphemy anyway; it 
gets boring anyway. It’s just that living 
alone, I get to blaspheming all the time; 


This is all getting 


NEIGHBOURS received its first performance 
at the Hampstead Theatre Club on May 8, 
1967, in a double bill with LeRoi Jones’ 
Dutchman. Subsequently it transferred to the 
May Fair. Directed by Charles Jarrott and — 
designed by Patrick Downing, it had the fol-. 
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it comes natural, you know? When you're 
alone in the room, it just goes on all the 
time. D’you find that? You know what I 
did once. I borrowed this tape-recorder 
and left it running one evening up in the 
room, and then I played it back. You 
forget about it after a while, forget it’s 
on. You know, this tape was full of im- 
precations—is that the word, or is it in- 
vocations? Rustle, bang, tap, Oh God, 
silence, Christ, rustle, tap, God Almighty, 
it was really funny. 

WOMAN: I suppose if there’s no one else 
to talk to it’s the natural thing. 

MAN: Yeah. I get you. Yes, that’s good. 
(He laughs.) Do you believe in Jesus 
Christ? 

WOMAN: Erm. ... 

MAN: No, well, leave that. (Slight pause.) 
Youre letting your coffee get cold. 
WOMAN: I’m sorry, would you like a cup? 
MAN: Don’t mind me, you just drink it up. 
WOMAN: No, really, would you like some 
coffee? 

MAN: Is there any in there? 

WOMAN: I'll get you a cup. 

(She gets up, goes out. He remains seated, 
looking down, apparently lost in thought. 
She comes back with a cup and saucer. 
He remains silent, watching her, as she 
sits down again, puts down the cup and 
saucer and begins to pour the coffee. The 
pot is almost empty.) 

MAN: I said not to bother about it. 
WOMAN: It'll not take a minute to make 
some more. (She gets up.) 

MAN: I’m causing you a lot of trouble. 
WOMAN (with a trace of irritation): It’s 
no trouble. (She takes the coffee pot.) You 
don’t mind instant coffee, do you? 

MAN: Is there some other kind? 

(She smiles slightly, and goes out. He 
ponders again for a moment, looks at her 
rocking chair, touches it to make it rock 
slightly, then puts his hand gently palm- 
down on the upholstered seat of the chair. 
After a moment he stands up; he has a 
way of apparently cogitating between his 
movements —as in his speech—or as 
though waiting for the next impulse to 
generate his next action. He stands look- 
ing down at the chair, pursing his lips. 
She can be heard filling the kettle with 
water, and putting it on the gas. She 
comes back. He is still standing there, and 
doesn’t look up.) 

WOMAN: D’you want to try it? 

MAN: It’s your chair. 

WOMAN: You're not going to break it, are 
you? 

MAN: You're asking me to sit in it? 
WOMAN: For goodness sake, yes. 

(He nods, and sits in the rocking chair. He 
cogitates solemnly; she sits in his chair.) 
D’you find it comfortable? 

MAN: Mhm. ... (He looks up suddenly, 
to catch her eye on him.) Yl tell you what 
you're thinking. 

WOMAN: All right. 

MAN: Youre thinking I look like an Uncle 
Remus. 


WOMAN: Hm? 
MAN: In the old rocking chair. 
WOMAN: I don’t understand. 
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MAN: Let it go. (Slight pause.) Yes, it’s a 
nice chair. You sit here all the time, hm? 
WOMAN: When I’m in the room, yes. In 
the evenings. 

MAN: And who sits in that one? 

(Very slight pause.) 

WOMAN: Friends. People who drop in; like 
you. 

MAN: Only I’m in the rocking chair. 
(Slight pause.) What I was going to say 
when I blasphemed.... 

WOMAN: Yes? 

MAN: As I said, I have to play things by 
ear— 

WOMAN: What? 

MAN: Everything. So now and then I find 
I’ve got on the wrong track, and then I 
just have to backtrack and start again. 
You know? 

WOMAN: Not really. (Smiling.) 

MAN: Like just now, I mean when I came 
in here, I shouldn’t have said I wanted to 
ask your advice. 

WOMAN: Isn’t it true? 

MAN: Sure it’s true. But you don’t blurt 
out everything that’s true just because it’s 
true. Some things you keep till later; 
some things you just never mention at all. 
WOMAN: Yes, but— 

(He waits, but she doesn’t continue.) 
MAN: Especially not with a stranger. 
WOMAN (still slightly amused): You make 
communication sound very difficult. 
MAN: Communication? 

WOMAN: Meeting people. 

MAN: Well, for God’s ‘sake, I mean, let’s 
not kid ourselves. 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: I mean you make it sound as 
though— 

MAN: I mean don’t tell me you find it as 
easy talking to me as you do sitting by 
yourself reading that book. 

WOMAN: Of course one has to make some 
effort— 

MAN: That’s what I’m _ saying. (Slight 
pause.) D’you see the palms of my hands? 
Sweat; d’you see? I don’t sweat reading 
books. And I won’t ask you to feel my 
heart, but if you did you’d find it was 
going bumpity bump like some old 
donkey-engine. Christ, you can almost 
hear it. 

WOMAN: Why? 

MAN: That’s the way it goes. 

WOMAN: You should meet more people. 
MAN: I’d lose too much sweat. 

(He looks intently at her; to cover a grow- 
ing feeling of embarrassment, she reaches 
across and picks up her book which was 
lying open on the table.) : 

You want to read again now? 

WOMAN (putting the book down): No, of 
course not. 

MAN: I thought this was a gentle hint. 
WOMAN: You haven’t had your coffee yet. 
MAN: Mhm. 

WOMAN: When I want you to go I'll say 
SO. 

MAN: You do that. (Slight pause.) Then 
why did you pick the book up? 

WOMAN: I don’t know why I picked the 
silly book up! 

(He purses his lips.) 

Don’t you ever do anything on impulse? 


MAN: Sure I do; I do most things on im- 
pulse. But not unless I can see some point 
in it. 

WOMAN: That sounds to me rather contra- 
dictory. 

MAN: Mhm. 

WOMAN (@ little angry): Well, isn’t it? 
How can you do something on impulse if 
you deliberate on it? 

MAN: I don’t get you. 

WOMAN: Never mind. 

MAN: I mean it’s all impulses; when you 
come down to it. You can’t make things 
up out of thin air. You get these im- 
pulses to do this and that—and then you 
work out whether there’s any point in 
doing it. (Slight pause.) O.K.? 

(She looks up at him; then nods.) 

That kettle should be boiling. 

WOMAN: It’ll whistle when it boils. 
(Pause.) 


MAN: What I ought to’ve said was I’d just 
come down to say hallo. Then you 
wouldn’t be spending your time bothering 
over what it is I want to ask you about. 
WOMAN: I’m not bothering. (Slight pause.) 
Well all right, if you prefer it that way; 
you’ve just come down to say hallo. 
MAN: Sure: humour me. 

(Long pause.) 

WOMAN: Would you like a cigarette? 
MAN: Thank you, E would. 

WOMAN: They’re on the table there; can 
VOU aoe ty 

(He picks up the cigarette packet, and 
offers it to her; she takes one; he then 
takes one himself, puts the packet down, 
and feels in his pocket for matches.) 
There’s a lighter there somewhere. 

(He finds the lighter, lights her cigarette 
and his own. There is a pause. The kettle 
whistles.) 

WOMAN: That’s the kettle. 

(She gets up and goes out. Left to him- 
self he blows out smoke, cogitates, leans 
over and picks up her book, looks at the 
title, closes it; he gets up suddenly, cogi- 
tates, puts the book down on the table, 
cogitates. Then he walks across to the 
door to the kitchen, and stands this side 
of it, looking towards where she must be 
making the coffee. He stands there for a 
moment, opens his mouth to speak, de- 
cides not to, and turns away from the 
kitchen. He acts, when alone—and some- 
times, forgetting himself, in company— 
like the man who lives inside his own 
head. He carries his own silence around 
with him. He might be compared to one 
of the sea creatures which have means of 
anchorage but none of propulsion, relying 
on random currents. When no currents 
are operating he can be very still; but un- 
like the sea creature, he knows where he 
wants to get to—eventually—and is aware 
of himself, perhaps more. aware of him- 
self when no outside forces are acting on 
him. At such times he has one or two 
mechanical tricks, mouth movements per- 
haps, which accentuate both his im- 
mobility and his awareness of himself as 
an article. 

He is now by the record player. He lifts 
the lid, switches it on and off, closes it and 
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looks at the titles of some of the records. 
She comes back with the coffee. He stands 
watching her as she takes it to the little 
table. She pours him a cup.) 

WOMAN: Here you are. 

MAN: Here I am. 

(This kind of difficult exchange, said with- 
out humour, is typical of him. She sits 
down.) 

WOMAN: Well... . 

(He comes over and sits down.) 

MAN: Yes, er... . May I help myself to 
sugar? 

WOMAN: Yes, of course. 

(He does so.) 

MAN: Yes, some people like me to keep 
their doors open. Back in the West Indies 
they don’t think of shutting their doors. 
That’s why they get disliked when they 
come over here. People don’t like it. They 
feel as though it’s some kind of effron- 
tery. 

WOMAN: It’s what? 

MAN: An affront. Having to look inside 
someone else’s room; they don’t like it. 
WOMAN: Why not? 

MAN: I can see their point. This old lady 
on the second floor, she leaves her front 
door open, you noticed that? 

WOMAN: Mrs Watson. 

MAN: You get her cooking smells coming 
out on the landing. I think she must be 
boiling up old bones for that dog she 
keeps in there. . 

WOMAN: I think she’s rather sad really. 
MAN: Yeah, sure. She’s got a lot of junk 
in her room; it looks like an old spider’s 
web in there, you know what I mean? 
You looked in her room? 

WOMAN: No.... 

MAN: You take care not to. 

WOMAN: No, it isn’t that— 

MAN: I don’t know what she expects. She 
expects someone to go into that room, 
just because the door’s open? No one ever 
will. 

WOMAN: I expect she’s rather lonely; I’ve 
been meaning to call in on her. 

MAN: What, give her some old bones to 
boil up. 

WOMAN: I thought I might . . . do some- 
Mane... . 

MAN: She might just as well shut the 
door. Keep the smell of her old bones to 
herself. Be lonely in private. 


WOMAN (a trifle testily): One can’t help © 


feeling sorry for old people like that— 
MAN: That’s what I mean. Whats the good 
of making people feel uncomfortable 
when she never tries to do anything about 
it? 

WOMAN: What do you expect her to do? 
MAN: Shut her door. 

WoMaN: And die, I suppose. 

MAN: Yeah, sure. Just so I don’t have to 
take those stairs two at a time to get 
past her room. 

WOMAN: What would you do in her place? 
MAN: How do I know what I’d do? I 
know what I wouldn’t do; I wouldn’t 
make people uncomfortable just for the 
hell of it. 

WOMAN: I’m sure she doesn’t do that. 
MAN: If I wanted something I’d go out 
and get it. 


woMaN: And if you couldn’t do that? 
MAN: I’d keep my door shut. 

(A pause. She spends some time stubbing 
out her cigarette in the ashtray. He Sits 
immobile.) 

WOMAN: I think it’s awful what can 
happen to old people in London. They 
spend their lives working and bringing up 
children. The husband dies, the children 
go off and get married and move to other 
places. . . . And nobody bothers about 
them. .. . I think people really would be 
relieved if they all did die just as soon 
as they’d done their jobs in society.... 
I think it’s terrible. 

MAN: Sure. 

WOMAN: They deserve something. They 
don’t ask much. 

MAN: They don’t ask anything. They just 
put out their cooking smells, 

WOMAN: What do you expect? That’s what 
old people are like! All they’ve got left 
is their independence. You can’t expect 
them to come queueing up for relief. 
(Slight pause.) | 

MAN: Well, there she is. Her door’s open. 
(Pause. She is obviously rather upset.) 
Yeah, there’s a whole lot of misfits hang- 
ing around London. People you don’t 
wanna know, know what I mean? 

(She picks up the cigarette end and begins 
to stub it again.) . 
You're really taking it out on that cigar- 
ette end. 

(She pauses.) 

I mean, what’s that cigarette end done to 
you? 

(He says this without humour. She looks 
up at him, and gives a kind of smile.) 

I know about this, you see; I used to leave 
my door open. Not that I boiled bones 
up there; I just left the door open. Till I 
got wise to it. All I was doing was causing 
draughts through the place. Only kids ever 
go through doors just because they’re 
open. : 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: More coffee? 

MAN: Thank you. 

(She fills: his cup.) 

I closed your book. 

WOMAN: What? 

MAN: I’ve lost your place in the book. I 
picked it up to have a look at it. 
WOMAN: It doesn’t matter. 

MAN: You'll find the place again? 
WOMAN: I daresay I shall. 

MAN: Is it a good book? 

WOMAN: Not really; but it’s quite grip- 
ping. 

MAN: Something to do. 

WOMAN: It’s a relaxation, I suppose. 
MAN: Takes you out of yourself. 

WOMAN: I don’t read for that reason; I 
just like reading. 

MAN: I mean it’s like a way of escaping. 
WOMAN: I’ve got nothing to escape fromi. 
(Slight pause.) Don’t you read? 

(He shakes his head slowly.) 

Why not? 

MAN: Does one need a reason? 

(He drinks; she looks across at him.) 
WOMAN: Are you still playing it by ear? 
MAN: I’m sorry, I don’t quite get you. 
WOMAN: I mean you.... 


MAN: Mm? 

WOMAN: Nothing, I’m sorry. 

MAN: Granted. 

WOMAN: Youw’re from the West Indies? 
MAN: Not as far as I know. 

WOMAN: Oh, I thought you said— 

MAN: I might be. I mean it’s not impos- 
sible. 

WOMAN: But you were—you were born in 
England. 

MAN: Sure. Like you, I suppose. ... I 
mean, what my ancestors were up to is 
none of my business. I’ve not examined 
the family tree. | 

WOMAN: Oh, I see... . 

MAN: My mother was English. 

WOMAN: Yes? 

MAN: Like me. 

(Very slight pause.) 

WOMAN: And your father? 

MAN: My father was a bastard. (Slight 
pause.) Yeah, he was English, too. (Slight 
pause.) So I’m told. And what about you? 


(Slight pause.) You can offer me a biscuit 


if you like. 

WOMAN: Oh, I’m sorry... . 

MAN: You don’t have to be sorry about 
everything. I just like biscuits. 

WOMAN: Please help yourself. 

MAN: I can have one? 

WOMAN: I said help yourself. 

(He nods, picks up the biscuit barrel, and 
offers it to her. She shakes her head. He 
puts the barrel down next to him on the 
table and takes a biscuit.) 

MAN: A _ biscuit barrel. (Slight pause.) 
That’s another thing I must get myself, a 
biscuit barrel. When I was a kid some 
other kid invited me back home one day. 
They had a biscuit barrel on their side- 
board. Walnut with silver bands round. 
This put them straight in the aristocracy. 
WOMAN: This was in London? 

MAN: Birmingham. 

WOMAN: It’s strange, you almost seem to 
have an American accent. 

MAN: Oh sure. 

WOMAN: You’ve been to America? 

MAN: No; I just picked it up. It’s not 
difficult. 

WOMAN: You mean you picked it up on 
purpose? 

MAN: Sure; like you got that biscuit 
barrel. 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: I got that because I needed it. 
MAN: Yeah, sure. But not to put biscuits 
in. You can put biscuits in anything. You 
needed a biscuit barrel. ) 
WOMAN: But why should anyone need an 
American accent? 

MAN: Why does anyone need anything? 
It’s a cover-up, see? It turns you into 
something. It’s like another skin. 
WOMAN: Or a mask. 

MAN: Sure. Inside, you’re O.K. You can 
fly blind for a while. You’ve set the course. 
WOMAN: But what about the real person 
inside? 

MAN: I’m sorry, I don’t follow you. 
(While she is attempting to rephrase the 
question, he continues.) 

You want to know why I like biscuits? 
(She nods.) 

Me and my kid used to come home from 
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school, you see, midday, and Mum 
would’ve left sixpence for us to get some- 
thing with. Well, you could get a pound 
of biscuits for sixpence—broken biscuits; 
so we'd eat those biscuits. 

WOMAN: A pound? 

AN: Sure. Ill tell you what we did with 
the crumbs that were left at the bottom 
of the bag. We’d tip those crumbs into a 
saucer, and we’d drop some jam on top, 
and mix it up with a spoon and eat it. 
(Pause.) Are you going to offer me another 
biscuit? 

(Slight pause. She laughs.) 

Did I say something funny? 

WOMAN: What would you do if I said no? 
MAN: No what? 

WOMAN: No biscuit. 

(He cogitates for a moment, watching her; 
he is, as usual, quite serious through all 
this.) 

' MAN: Are you going to offer me another 
biscuit? 

WOMAN: No. 

MAN: O.K. 

(She raises her eyebrows, 
amused. He watches her.) 
Are you going to offer me another biscuit? 
WOMAN: No. 

(He nods. A pause.) 

MAN: Will you offer me a biscuit? 
(Pause. He cogitates, watching her. She 
shrugs her shoulders, wryly amused.) 
WOMAN: Yes. 

MAN: Go on, then. 
WOMAN: What? 

MAN: Offer me one. 
WOMAN: But I’ve— .. 
biscuit. 

MAN: Thank you. 

(He takes one. She has found it not so 
funny after all. He eats his biscuit, cogi- 
tating; she watches him. He looks up 
suddenly.) 

I notice you haven’t got any Scarlatti. 
WOMAN: Hm? 

MAN: I was looking at your discs. You 
like classics. 

WOMAN: Oh, I play it now and ‘ich, not 
a great deal. 

MAN: I’ve heard you playing it. 

WOMAN: Oh, I’m sorry— 

MAN: Youw’re sorry again. 

WOMAN: I mean I hope it doesn’t disturb 
you. 

MAN: Why should it? 

WOMAN: I wondered if I played it too 
loudly. 

MAN: I shouldn’t think so. Only the 
Brahms comes right up into the room. 
That Brahms has got penetrating power; 
it comes right through the floorboards. 
WOMAN: [’m—... . | 
MAN: It doesn’t worry me. You’ve got no 
Scarlatti, though. 

WOMAN: No, do you like Scarlatti? 

MAN: I can take it or leave it, do you? 
WOMAN: Yes, I—quite—like it. 

MAN: Hang on. (He gets up.) I’ve got a 
record by Scarlatti. I'll fetch it. 

(He's off and out before she has time to 
say anything. Left to herself for a 
moment, she has time to realise that she 
is getting into something which, if she had 
been given the choice, she would have 
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stayed out of; she is, of course, thoroughly 
broad-minded and liberal; but she hates 
hurting people’s feelings, and doesn’t want 
to be stuck with something which can 
only be got rid of by doing just that. 
Also, he makes her uneasy, as well he 
may, since she can’t decide whether he’s 
honest or dishonest. Also, and most im- 
portant, she doesn’t consider herself a 
lonely woman but one who has lived 
through Joneliness and now likes to live 
alone; and she doesn’t much like the pos- 
sible assumption this relationship implies, 
that she is grasping at straws—which she 
knows to ‘be untrue. She frowns, stands 
up, bites her finger, puts the lid on the 
biscuit barrel; she looks at her watch. She 
decides to remain standing. He returns, 
with the record. He brings it to show her 
the label.) 

MAN: Sit down, please. 

(She does.) 

Shall I put it on? 

WOMAN: Erm... . 

MAN: You can put it on if you like. It’s 
your record player. 

WOMAN: No—no, please put it on. 

(He nods, goes to the record player, puts 
the record on.) 

Oh, of course, I’ve heard: it, haven’t I? 
Ive heard you playing it? 

(He stands facing the record player for a 
moment, cogitating. Then he turns.) — 
MAN: Sure, I play it a lot. It’s my record. 
WOMAN: Your only record? 

MAN: Yeah. (He adjusts the volume.) Ym 
not sure it’s even mine. If it is, it’s mine 
by—er—acquisition. 


' WOMAN: How? 


MAN: The same way I got this flat, I 
guess. This bed-sitter with kitchenette. I 
mean, don’t you find it—er—grotesque, 
that I should have a flat in this house? 
I mean in this district? 

WOMAN: Wh—why? 

MAN: And playing Scarlatti and all. Well 
I'll tell you. This friend of mine had this 
flat; well, lets say a business acquaintance. 
WOMAN: I know, I used to see him now 
and then. I wondered what happened to 
him. 

MAN: What happened, he’s gone abroad 
for a year; so he sublet it. To me. I think 
that’s funny, don’t you, he’s gone to South 
Africa for a year so he sublet the flat to 
me. 
WOMAN: 
would? 
MAN: Let’s say it was one of those im- 
pulses. He’s got a great sense of humour. 
(But he doesn’t, of course, laugh.) And 
he left this record. 

WOMAN: Just one? 

MAN: Sure. So what could I i but pick 
up a record player to play it with? 
(Pause.) You ever seen the landlord? 
WOMAN: Yes, once, when we moved in. 
MAN: We? 

(Very slight pause.) 

WOMAN: I was married. 

MAN: Mhm. 

WOMAN: He seemed quite a nice person. 
MAN: The landlord? 


WOMAN: Yes. 
MAN: Sure. They all are. (Slight pause.) 


You mean you asked him if he 


One of these days he’ll take a look round 
his property and find it being sublet. . 
He’ll say, ‘What are you doing here?’ and > 
I'll say, ‘I’m subletting, is that all right?’ 
And he'll tell me to get to Hell out, and 
Ill go. Probably. 

WOMAN: He may not. 

MAN: Mhm. (Pause.) You like this? 
WOMAN: Yes. 

MAN: You don’t have to. Ill switch it off 
if you want me to. 

WOMAN: No, please leave it on. 

(Slight pause.) 

MAN: So you could hear me playing this — 
upstairs. 

WOMAN: Yes. I didn’t mind. 

MAN: I’m not apologising. (He cogitates 
for a moment.) What did you think when 
you heard it? | 

WOMAN: Of the music? 

MAN: No. I mean here’s some music 
coming into your private room uninvited. 
You know someone’s at the other end, 
responsible for it. 

WOMAN: I didn’t realise it was you; I 
mean I didn’t connect it with you. 

MAN: That’s understandable. 

WOMAN: It was just music. 

MAN: You didn’t feel outraged? 

WOMAN: Of course not. Did you, when 
you heard the Brahms? 

MAN: Who am I to feel outraged? (Pause.) 
Do you have a visitor this evening? 
(Slight giveaway pause.) 

WOMAN: Well—yes, as a matter of fact. 
I think someone is coming later. (She 
looks at her watch.), 

MAN: Mhm. (He stops the music.) 
WOMAN: What was it you wanted to ask 
me? 

(He looks at her.) 

You said you wanted some advice. 

MAN: Yes, now .. . if you ring these 
people up, tell them not to come this 
evening . . . then you can ask me to go 
to bed with you. : 
(Long pause.) 

WOMAN: Would you mind getting out? 
MAN: You’re asking me to go? 

WOMAN: I’m telling you to go. 

(Pause. He nods.) 

MAN: O.K. (He turns and begins to go.) 
So I’m coloured. (He opens the door.) 
WOMAN: How dare you! | 
(He stops in the doorway and looks back 
at her.) . 
Get out! Please get out! 
(He goes, closing the door softly behind 
him. She stands stiffly for a moment, then 
puts her hands to her face, breathing 
deeply. While she stands there, there is 
a knock at the door. She takes a step or 
two back, watching the door. The knock 
is repeated. A pause.) 

Who is it? 

(He speaks from behind the closed door.) 
MAN: Can I have my disc back? My disc. 
(Slight pause. She opens the door. He 
enters.) 

I forgot to take my disc. My Scarlatti. 
(She nods. He goes to the record player 
and takes the record. He pauses very 
slightly at the door, and goes out again, 
closing the door gently behind him. After 
he has gone she remains still for a 


__ moment, then begins to cry. She wanders ° 


back to her chair—the rocking chair— 


~ikes _ still crying, and sits down, crying as one 
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suffering from mild shock. She gradually 


ry subsides, her. head still bent in her hands; 


she occasionally heaves with a sob, like 


a child. Above, from his room, ‘is heard 
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the Scarlatti. He must be playing it quite 
loudly. Her sobs stop for a moment; she 
is motionless in. the chair, her face hidden; 


a then she begins shaking again; but when 


_ she raises her face it is seen that she is 
laughing, © giggling, uncontrollably. She 


gets up, still giggling, puts the coffee 
things on the tray and takes it into the 


kitchen, where she is heard unloading it 


and washing up. Meanwhile the music up- 


stairs continues for a while, then stops 


‘ suddenly. So do the noises from the kit- 
chen, as though she was listening. There 


is a pause; she appears at the kitchen 


door, a-cloth in her hands, and waits, 
watching the other door. There is a knock 
‘at the door. She raises her eyebrows—her 


face is almost cynical—and waits. The 
knock is repeated. She waits a moment, 


: then goes back into the kitchen, without 


haste. There is a long pause, and the 


_ knock is repeated. A pause, then she re- 


turns to the room, unhurriedly, looks 


. round quickly, and sits down in her rock- 


ad 


(He closes 


the room, 


ing chair with the book. She lights a 
cigarette, and apparently reads. The knock 


' is repeated. A slight pause, she looks up.) 


“WOMAN: Come in. 

(The door opens, and he stands just inside 
still with his hand on the 
handle, as at his first entrance.) 

Please close the door. 

MAN: Which side of it do you want me 
to be on? 

“WOMAN: I’ve asked you to come in. 

the door, as in his first 
entrance.) — 

What is it you want? 

MAN: What is it you want? 

WOMAN: You knocked— | 

MAN: You asked me to come in... . You 
‘knew it was me out there. Here I am. 
~WoMAN: I don’t want people knocking on 
my door all the evening, that’s all. If you 
have something more to say to me, say 
‘it, and then you can go. (Pause.) What is 


it you want? 


“MAN; You don’t have to be afraid of me, 


you: know. | 


WOMAN:* Don’t be ridiculous, I’m not 
afraid of you; I can look after myself. 
MAN: Sure you can. ow re the right 
colour. 


WOMAN: I just want you to say whatever 
else it 


is you want to say, get your 
grievances off vour chest, so that I shan’t 


; be bothered with you again. 


(He nods. Slight pause.) 


- MAN: You don’t have to be bothered with 
- me. Just tell me to go and Ill go. | : 
WOMAN: 


And a minute later you'll be 
back knocking again. 


MAN: I wouldn’t do that. 


WOMAN: You've already done it once. 
MAN: Sure, that’s why I wouldn’t do it 


fe So That'd be a legal offence. What is 
it, committing a nuisance, isn’t that it? 
‘T can’t: afford to commit any offences. All 


- WOMAN: 


‘WOMAN 


you’d have to do is ring the police station, 
say ‘Look, I’m being pestered here by this 
coloured gentleman who shouldn’t be here 
at all anyway, he’s only subletting;’ they'd 
be round like a shot. They’ll believe you. 
Come to that, you could do it now. Ring 
up and tell them I’ve been knocking at 
your door all evening and won’t go away. 
If you like you could say I tried to rape 
you; that’d bring them round here really 
fast. Then you can ring the landlord, this 
pleasant fellow, do you have his number? 
Tell him I’m living here. He'll be here in 
the morning. You see, like I say, you don’t 
have to worry. 

What kind of a person do you 
think I am? 


MAN: Look, I don’t know you, do I? I 


don’t even know your name. I don’t know 
what kind of a person you are. I’m just 
making a few suggestions, to put your 
mind at rest. 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: Very well. I’m white, I don’t 
dislike negroes, I think they have a—a 
raw deal, I dislike you and I want to be 
left alone. Is that enough? 

MAN: Mhm. Sure. I mean you’re what they 
call a liberal, aren’t you? You're liberal 
minded; old woman, negroes. . . Yeah, 
tell me—who are these negroes you don’t 
dislike? Maybe I know one or two of 
them. . (Pause.) You want me to go, 
you just ‘tell me to go. 

WOMAN: And you won’t be back. 

MAN: Tell me to go and I’ll go; I won’t 
be back today. 

WOMAN: So I’m to expect you at break- 
fast time? 

MAN: I don’t know about that. I get up 
pretty late some mornings. What time do 
you eat breakfast? (Pause.) No, well, you 
see, I don’t want to make any promises 
one way or the other. I mean, we're 
neighbours, isn’t that so? One over the 
other, is that neighbours, or do they have 
to ‘be side by side? I mean, if I find [ve 
got any more, you know, if I want to ask 
your advice again on some matter, I might 
give a neighbourly knock one day, one 
morning or evening— 

WOMAN: I’d better tell you that if you do 
annoy me any further I shall call the 
police immediately. 

MAN: Sure; that’s what I was saying. 
(Slight pause.) 

WwoMAN: And now please go. 

MAN: OK. (Slight pause.) Yeah. Only we'd 
better just get it straight, hadn’t we? I 
mean, can we get it straight first? 

: What? 

MAN: What I’m allowed to do. I want to 
be careful, I mean in my position I have 
to be careful not to overstep the mark. So 
if you just tell me where the mark is I'll 
take care not to overstep it. I don’t want 
to get back to my room one day and find 
the police there waiting for me, or the 
landlord, this pleasant chap. So you just 
tell me the rules of the game. Knocking 
on your door for instance, now I take it 
I’m not to knock on your door any more. 
That’s for ever, is it? I mean, for instance, 
if I wake up one night and the house is on 


fire, and I knock on your door, will you 
call the police in? I want to cover my- 
self, you see. Not that I can ever cover 
myself, because you’re the one they'll be- 
lieve, but itll help put my mind at rest if 
there’s some kind of, er, rule of thumb, 
you: know? All these people you liberals 
don’t dislike, we're crazy about rules of 
thumb. We’re kind of quaint that way. 
We don’t like getting our bottoms kicked, 
it’s an idiosyncrasy, so we get ourselves 
these rules of thumb. We still get kicked 
anyway, that goes without saying, but that 
way we can blame ourselves for it instead 
of whoever’s doing the kicking. 

WOMAN: Look, you know exactly what 
J— 

MAN: Not etaoie that’s the point I’m 
trying to make, you see, we never know 
exactly. Now, as to passing you on the 
stairs, which as you,say is near enough. I 
can’t see how I can avoid passing you on 
the stairs now and then, unless we work 
out some kind of timetable, who’s to be 
on the stairs when, and you wouldn’t like 
that, it’d interfere with your freedom. And 
I can’t get out through the window, not 
on the fourth floor, so we’re stuck with it 
unless you like to ring the landlord, this 
good chap, and then you won’t see me 
on the stairs any more. Failing that, am I 
to nod to you or not? I don’t want to 
overstep the mark, but I don’t want you 
thinking I’m being insolent or anything 
like that by ignoring you. You see my 
point? 

WOMAN: Go away, please, go away. 
MAN: Sure, sure, just one last point. About 
my Scarlatti. 

WOMAN: What about it? You've got it, 
haven’t you? 

MAN: Sure, only the point is, you see, am 
I to be allowed to play it? 

WOMAN: You can do as you like as long 
as you keep out of my way. 

MAN: Mhm. Only it’s not that simple, is 
it? I mean, as you say, when I play my 
Scarlatti it doesn’t stay in my room, it 
comes down into your room as well. I 
suppose in a way you could cali it tres- 
passing; I don’t imagine you want my 
Scarlatti wandering around your room 
uninvited. I mean, your Brahms, that’s all. 
right, after all I’m not supposed to be here, 
I’m only subletting. 

WOMAN: You can play your record as 
much as you like, it doesn’t worry me. 
MAN: Mhm. 

WOMAN: If you want to be treated like a 
child I'll treat you like one. 

MAN: That’s right, you do that. That’s 
what I want. You just go ahead and treat 
me like a child, it’l] make me feel at home. 
We're all just great simple children, every- 
one knows that. 

WOMAN: Very well. Now will you go? 
MAN: Don’t ask me, tell me. I mean you 
ask a kid to do things he wants to do; if 
there’s something he doesn’t want to do, 
you have to fell him. 

WOMAN: Go then. Go. Clear out. 

(He nods.) 


MAN: That’s it. We understand that. 
Authority; that’s where we feel at home.- 
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(He puts his hand on the door handle, and 
cogitates for a moment.) Er. . . . That old 
lady, old Mrs .. old Mrs Watson... . 
If you’ve got any old bones in the kitchen, 
you might take them down there some 
time for her to boil up. She’d appreciate 
that! I mean she’d feel grateful, you 
know? You don’t have to go in there.... 
Just leave them outside the door. . . 

(He opens the door, looks at her as he is 
about to go out. She is almost uncon- 
trollably angry.) 

And, er, thank you for your help. I'll 
tell my friends. . . . I would, that is, if 
I had any.... 

WOMAN: Wait! How dare you... 
dare you talk to me like that? 
(He shrugs his shoulders, still standing in 
the doorway. A slight pause.) 

MAN: You want me to go or not? 
WOMAN: I want you to get something 
straight first. 

MAN: Mhm. You want the door open or 
closed then? I mean, that dear old lady 
downstairs, she'll be listening in with her 
door open... . 

(She walks up to him, as though she is go- 
ing to strike him, and pushes the door shut 
with a slam. There is a pause; she looks at 
him with blazing eyes; he looks back with 
his usual lack of expression, though under- 
neath it there is the knowledge that he has 
worked things so that he is still in the 
room. She is perhaps also aware of this 
as a sort of triumph on his part; to regain 
her superior position, and also to weigh 
her words, she turns her back on him and 
walks away, across to the chairs, where she 
stands with one hand on the back of the 
rocking chair, still facing away from him. 
He waits. She turns.) 

WOMAN: What kind of chip it is you carry 
on your shoulder is none of my business; 
I'm just not interested. I only want to 
make it quite clear that I’ve treated you 
only as I would have treated anyone who 
came in here and made the—kind of 
suggestion you made. I think you’ve be- 
haved in a—disgusting way, and the most 
despicable thing of all is to—try to ex- 
cuse yourself, try to put the blame on me 
by making oblique remarks about your 
colour. I don’t give a damn what colour 
you are. But I tell you this much; if 
you'd been a white man and come in here 
and asked me a thing like that, I’d not 
have waited so long before kicking you 
out, and you’d have had your face smacked 
into the bargain. .. . As it was, I did my 
best to be friendly to you... . I did my 
best. . . . (Tears have come into her eyes 
again. She wipes them away with the 
handkerchief. Her voice drops.) Oh, leave 
me alone. Go away, get out of my sight. I 
think you’re disgusting. 

(Pause. He looks down at his feet. She 
shakes her head slowly. Slight pause.) 
MAN: You think I’ve let the side down. 
(She looks across at him.) 

WOMAN: I don’t know what you mean. 
MAN: I mean, as you Say, if I’d been what 
you call a white man you'd have just 
slapped my face and kicked me out, and 
that would’ve been that. 
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? How 


WOMAN: I don’t want to argue any 
longer. As far as I’m concerned that’s that 
anyway. 

MAN: No, but it isn’t, you see. Don’t 
worry, I don’t mean I’m going to pester 
you. 

WOMAN: Then what do you mean? 

MAN (quietly and without insolence): Well, 
I mean, if it had been a white man it 


wouldn’t have worrled you so much be-. 


cause men are like that, isn’t that so? I 
mean, men are bastards. Well, you’ve 
been married, you know that. But, er, 
coloured people, you expect them to be 
different. 

WOMAN; I’ve told you this has nothing to 
do with colour. 

MAN: Oh, sure, I understand that. I acted 
like a bastard, there’s no denying that. 
Well, look what happens; here are people 
like you, I mean liberal people, progres- 
sives, you know, going out of their way to 
be nice to us people and try to understand 
us and make allowances for us and what 
happens? As soon as you really do meet 
one he does a thing like this. I don’t 
suppose you’ve met many coloured people, 


have you? 


(She says nothing.) 

I mean not recently. 

WOMAN: What are you trying to say? 
MAN: Oh, I’m not excusing myself. Don’t 
get me wrong. I’m not saying we just have 
to act this way because of the way we’re 
treated— 

WOMAN: I think that’s absolutely— 

MAN: Yeah, absolutely, that’s true. There’s 
no excuse for me to come in here and after 
you’ve tried to be extra nice and under- 
standing to me because I’m coloured, to 
go and say a thing like that thing I said. 
(Pause.) 

WOMAN: Are you trying to apologise? 
(Pause. He cogitates.) 

MAN: I suppose that’s what I am doing.... 
Yes, I’m saying I’m sorry for saying that. 
(Pause.) Asking you off the cuff like that 
to go to bed with a coloured person... . 
WOMAN: Why do you keep bringing that 
up! I tell you it’s nothing to me! (Pause.) 
I—look, you’ve apologised; at least I 
think you’ve apologised; I don’t really 
know what you’re trying to get at; I accept 
your apology; I’m sorry too; I’m sorry it 
ever happened; perhaps I was—too friend- 
ly or something; now can we—forget the 
whole thing and leave it at that? 

MAN: Mhm. OK. Though I’d, er, just like 
to say this one thing. If I may. 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: Yes. 

MAN: Oh, but I’ve been forgetting, your, 
er, your visitor. 

WOMAN: Hm? 

MAN: ‘This person you’re expecting this 
evening. I don’t want to make you late; I 
mean you'll want to get ready, and any- 
way you won’t want him coming and find- 
ing me here. 

WOMAN: Why not? 

(He shrugs his shoulders.) 

MAN: Now don’t misunderstand me; I 
know you don’t mind; only some people 
might, I mean there are people like that 


about, aren’t there? 

WOMAN: He’s a friend of mine. 

(Slight pause.) 

MAN: Sure, yes. 

WOMAN: You really have an _ inferiority 
complex, don’t you? 

MAN: Yes. (Slight pause.) I suppose it’s 
like that joke, you know? Where this 


psychiatrist says to the patient, ‘I’ve at last 


discovered what’s wrong with you. You 
really are inferior.’ 

(He laughs. She shakes her head—part 
negation—part bewilderment.) 

Yes, just this one er, thing I wanted to 
say; before I go; so you can get ready for 
your visitor. . . . (Slight pause.) All I 
wanted to say was this... . (Pause, while 
he apparently chooses his words.) Just be- 
cause I came in here and acted, er... 
acted out of turn, I shouldn’t like to think 
this is going to affect your attitude towards 
us in general. 

WOMAN: Towards... . 

MAN: Us. 

WOMAN: Why on earth should it? 

MAN: Why shouldn’t it? I mean— 
WOMAN: I dont have any attitude. I 
thought I’d make that clear. 

MAN: Well, yes, in that case I see, in that 
case what I did couldn’t make any 
difference to my—let’s say my brothers. If 
you don’t have any attitude. I just thought 
you did have. 

WOMAN: Then you thought wrong. 

MAN: Sure, that’s my inferiority complex 
out again. Only I thought you said you 
treated coloured people different from the 
others— 

WOMAN: [I said no such thing— 

MAN: Like you would’ve—slapped my face 
if P’'d been white. 

(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: Well of course I— 

MAN: You try to make allowances. 
WOMAN: Perhaps I should have slapped 
your face, is that what you wanted! Am 
I supposed to apologise now for not 
slapping your face! 

MAN: No, look, I think you’re misunder- 
standing me. Good Lord, who am I to tell 
you how to behave? | 
WOMAN: For God’s sake, what’s the matter 
with you? I try to be nice to people, I 
try to be kind, you come in here and 
you're obviously lonely and I—I try to 
redress the balance a little! That’s all! 
Do you think I need you to tell me the 
world isn’t quite fair to, to— coloured 
people? It’s not my fault, you know. 
There’s nothing I can do about it! All I 
can do is try and—swing the balance a 
little in the other direction, to go out of 
my way to be nicer and—more under- 
standing than I usually would. (Slight 
pause.) Very well, in future I'll treat every- 
one the same, if that’s what you want; Ill 
slap their faces as soon as they do any- 
thing I don’t like! 

(Pause.) 


MAN: But you don’t have any attitude 


towards coloured people— 

WOMAN: Well if that’s what you mean by 
attitude— 

MAN: That’s all I meant. 


ea 


es, 


(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: All right, my attitude towards 
coloured people is different from my 
attitude towards white people. ['m very 
SOITY. 

MAN: You don’t have to be sorry. 
WOMAN: Then why do you make snide 
remarks about it? 

MAN: I didn’t make any snide remarks. 
All I said was you had an attitude, and 
you said you hadn’t, that’s all. I didn’t 
ask you to change your attitude, did I? 
What I said was, I hoped what I did 
wouldn’t change your attitude. 

(She sighs, and puts her hand over her 
eyes; turns away from him and goes to 
the table; picks up the cigarettes, but at 
present merely plays with the packet. A 
long pause.) 

WOMAN: What do you want? (Pause.) 
What is it you want? What do you want 
me to say? What do you want me to do? 
(Slight pause.) 

MAN: There was only that one thing.... 
Just to be sure you won't think differently 
just because of my behaviour. 

WOMAN: You put my mentality pretty 
low, don’t you, to think I’d do that? 
MAN: No, I don’t, really. I think you’re 
a very intelligent person, if I may say so. 
(She half smiles. A pause.) 

WOMAN: Do you want a cigarette? 

MAN: No, thank you. 

(She has one herself. He walks across to 
the table, picks up the lighter and lights 
it for her.) 

WoMAN: Thank you. (Slight pause.) As far 
as I’m concerned people are individuals. I 
don’t make up general rules, I thought [’d 
explained that. 

MAN: Yes, only you do treat us people 
better than you do the white ones, so I 
suppose you think we deserve it. Or need 
it. I’d just hate to think you were going 
to change your mind about that and de- 
cide you ought to treat us worse than the 
whites. After all, you must have made up 
the rule in the first place, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t change it now you’ve 
actually met a negro. 

WOMAN: Do you think I haven’t met 
negroes before? 

MAN: Well, I don’t know. I mean, I expect 
I'm the first to set foot in this room for 
instance. And I don’t imagine you’ve ever 
had one to dinner, say— 

WOMAN: If I knew any negroes I would! 
MAN: Sure, that’s what I’m saying. This 
visitor, is he a negro? 

woMAN: Look—Look, I’m feeling a little 
tired. ... As far as I’m concerned I don’t 
bear any grudge about what happened; I’m 
willing to forget it ever did happen. And, 
of course, any evening you feel like drop- 
ping in—for a few minutes I’ll be delighted 
to see you. But now I really have got some 
things I must do and— 

MAN: And the visitor. 

WOMAN: Yes, and the visitor. 

MAN: Mhm. (He nods. There is a pause.) 
There’s no visitor. 

WOMAN: Hm? 


MAN: There isn’t any visitor. Is there? 
There isn’t any bloody visitor. 


WOMAN: Oh God.... 

MAN: Is there? Is there? 

WOMAN: No!!! 

MAN: Then why the hell did you say there 
was? Don’t you have enough superiority 
already, couldn’t you just say, look, I’ve 
had enough of you, now I want you to go, 
do you have to lie as well? 

WoMaN (breaking into this): I don’t have 
to give an account of myself to you! 
MAN: Don’t you! You're the superior 
being, isn’t that just what you do have to 
do!? 

WwoMAN: Alright, I was lying. There’s no 
visitor. And now I’ve had enough of you, 
so get out! Get out, before I call the 
police! 

MAN: Call them, then! Call the bloody 
police. 

(He takes the telephone, dials 999 and 
thrusts the stand into one of her hands 
and the handset into the other.) 

Go on, go on! 

(She looks at the telephone as though 
dazed.) 

What’s the matter, can’t you think of a 
complaint? Can’t you make up any more 
lies? Here, I'll help you! (At the record 
player, he takes a record at random and 
reads out the label.) J S Bach. 

(He takes out a flick-knife and scores it 
viciously across. She looks round, her face 
expressionless. His face is now the one 
which has begun to show expression.) 
Here’s another. Mozart. (He scores it 
across.) Get the police, then, get them. 
How many more do you need? 

WOMAN: Please don’t... please, don’t.... 
(He stands by the records, staring at her, 
panting. She puts the telephone down, 
with the handset on. There is a pause; she 
sits down, quietly, very straight and tense, 
not looking at him. He breathes out, 
noisily, as though to release tension, and 
relaxes somewhat. There is a long pause, 
while they both remain motionless. Then 
he goes to the cigarettes, and takes one. 
There is nothing bold in this, it is done 
without thought. He lights it. They are not 
looking at each other.) 

I don’t even know your name... . (She 
says this without looking at him. hardly 
at all. Pause.) 1 don’t even know your 
name. . . (She says it again with a 
whimper, and is crying again.) 

MAN: What the hell are you crying about? 
If you’ve got something to cry about, you 
tell me what it is. 

(A pause.) | 

WOMAN: What is it you want? 

(He says nothing, but stands looking at the 
back of his hand.) 

You want to accuse me of something? 
Accuse me, then, come out into the open 
with it. What have I really done to you? 
What? 

MAN: You think if you know my name 
iv’ll make everything OK? 

WoMaN: Is it the way I nodded to you on 
the stairs? Didn’t I nod hard enough, or 
shouldn’t I have nodded at all? What am 
I supposed to do? 

MAN: It’s Rastus: I’m not really English, 
you’ve guessed that already. I was born in 


a log cabin on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Yas sah. Ah remember mah deah 
ole mammy saying to me, Rastus, she say, 
now don’t you never fergit to be a good 
l’l piccaninny an do as the Massa tells 
you— 

WOMAN (breaking in): For God’s sake, can 
I help it if you’re coloured? 

(Slight pause.) 

MAN: No, maam. (Slight pause.) You 
know what I did once when I was a kid? 
I was alone in the house, everyone else 
was out. So I taok some of this stuff you 
use for scouring out the bath—not that we . 
had any bath, I mean, you can’t have 
everything, can you? I thought to myself, 
if it gets stains off baths and lavatory 
bowls like it says on the packet, it'll get 
this off sure enough. So I went to work on 
the back of my hand with this stuff and 
some hot water and a scrubbing brush. 
Yas, sah... . No, youre quite right. You 
can’t help it if I’m coloured. You're 
liberal, I know that. If you could make 
me white, you'd make me white, Yas, 
BAN: 6% 

WOMAN: What do you want me to do? 
(Pause.) Go to bed with you because 
you're coloured? 

(Pause.) 

MAN: Well, now, that’d be kinky, wouldn’t 
it? I wouldn’t expect you to do a thing 
like that. On the other hand, now if it 
was in spite of my being coloured, that’s 
a Christian thing to do, isn’t that right? 
Like kissing the leper. 

(Pause.) 

womMaN: Is that the way you like to think 
of yourself? 

MAN: Is there some other way? 

(Pause.) 

WOMAN: Why don’t you see a psychiatrist? 
MAN: Sure. You know any good coloured 
ones? (Slight pause.) Not that that makes 
any difference to you. 

WOMAN: What do you mean? 


MAN: I mean you’re one of those liberals, 
aren’t you? If someone’s got a bit of a 
kink somewhere, you don’t condemn them 
because of that, do you, any more than 
you condemn coloured people for being 
coloured? Good God, no, liberals aren’t 
like that. You make allowances, isn’t that 
so, you try to be extra kind to them 
because it’s not really their fault, ] mean 
let’s be progressive. You try to be extra 


~ kind and understanding to them and at the 


same time you treat them just exactly the 
same as you'd treat anyone else, isn’t that 
so? 

(She says nothing.) 

Isn’t that so? 

WOMAN: My God, you're just playing on 
it, aren’t you? 

MAN: Yeah, that’s an extra kink I got, 
playing on my kink. That makes it a 
double kink. Plus I’m coloured. If only I 
could wet my bed at nights I'd have a full 
house, a real winning hand. You liberals’d 
be falling over backwards. (Slight pause.) 
You want to blame me for something? 
You want to blame me for being 
neurotic? (Slight pause.) OK then. You 
see, maam, what you’ve got is a real case 
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DERBY 
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THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL 


by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Featuring (in alphabetical order) 
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RIO FANNING 
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at 
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For TWO WEEKS from 
Saturday, 26th August, prior to: 
RICHMOND FESTIVAL, 
GEORGIAN THEATRE, 


RICHMOND, YORKS 
(Richmond 3021) 


For ONE WEEK from 
Monday, 11th September 


AMERICAN 
CO G UNIVERSITY 
D PUBLISHERS 
GROUP. LTD. 
26-28 HALLAM STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Balwant Gargi 


FOLK THEATRE OF 
INDIA | 


Indian folk theatre, vigorous, earthy 
descendant of the classical Sanskrit 
drama, is described in all its colour 
and variety by this well-known 
Indian playwright and critic. Pub- 
lished 10 August, 1967. 
University of Washington Press . 
116 Illus. 67s. Od. 


Charles H. Shattuck 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
PROMPT-BOOKS 


A Descriptive Catalogue 


A comprehensive catalogue describ- 
ing and giving the library location 
of more than 2,200 copies of Shake- 
speare's plays marked for stage use 
by professional actors, directors, 
and stage managers from the 1620's 
to 1961. 


University of Illinois Press 95s. Od. 
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_on your hands; but you’re liberal minded, 


you can cope with that. Isn’t that so? Or 
doesn’t your liberalism stretch quite that 
far? 

WOMAN: Please don’t try to take advantage 
of me— 

MAN: Oh, I get it. You don’t want to be 
taken advantage of. Like you’ll be pro- 
gressive till it kills you, just so long as 
nobody takes advantage of you. Yeah, 


sure; and when you pass a blind man‘ in 


the street with his cap out, what do you 
do? You ask to see his doctor’s certificate 
and bank account. : 
WOMAN: Youw’re 
say !— 

MAN: Sure I am, that’s the way I am. I 
twist. I’m twisted. Like I say, you’ve got 
a real solid case on your hands. Well, OK, 
you're the sane one, you’re the balanced 
one, you’re the white one, you’re the 
liberal—humour me! Be kind to me! 
Understand me! ! 


twisting everything I 


(His voice breaks on this, he covers his - 


face in hands and sobs, shortly; he soon 
stops, but. keeps his face covered. She 
suddenly yells at him.) 

WOMAN: Why don’t you get out of my 
life? 

(A slight pause. He breathes -out noisily 
as before, takes his hands away, and they 
look at each other. He sits down. A pause.) 
What am I going to do... ? 

(Slight pause.) | 
MAN: Well now. . .. I guess we’re both 
in the same boat; we’re at evens. 

(She looks at him, waiting. for the expla- 
nation.) 

You’ve run out of liberalism, and I’ve run 
out of impulses. 
WOMAN: Run out? Or aren’t they neces- 
sary any more. . . ? Of course, this is 
what you were trying to do, isn’t it? 

(He says nothing.) 

Strip Jack naked, isn’t that it? Only I 
mustn’t say you were trying to do it. It’s 
all done by impulses, isn’t it? (Slight 
pause.) Isn’t there any point at which you 
begin to be responsible for yourself? 
MAN: Yor” 2 stellj< ce anes 

(Slight pause.) : 
WOMAN: | You really run deep, don’t you? 
MAN: My kind do... . 

WOMAN:. Not your kind; you. You can 
drop that line now. As you say, I’ve run 
out of liberalism, I don’t generalise any 
more. ... And now we're at evens... . 
Or have you won? 

(There is a slight pause, as they watch one 
another.) 

MAN: I guess getting even is winning. 
(Slight pause.) 

WOMAN: So what now? The presentation 
of the trophy? (Pause.) Give me another 
cigarette, please. 

MAN: You smoke too much. 

WOMAN: Please give me a cigarette. 

(He takes a single cigarette out of the 
packet and offers it to her. She hesitates 
for a moment, then takes it. Her face is 
hard. They look at one another for a 
moment. She gives it back to him and 
speaks very curtly.) 

Light it for me.. 


(He puts it in his mouth, lights it and 


hands it to her. He watches her as she 
takes a draw at it.) 

How right you are. I’ve nothing to cry 
about. You’ve done nothing to me. There’s 
nothing you can do. pa 
(He is puzzled. She stands up, looks down 
at him, thén goes to the record player.) 
Let’s have some music, shall we? 

(She looks through the records, sélects 
one, puts it on, low volume. Brahms. She 
comes back to the chairs, and stubs her 
cigarette carefully out in the ashtray, 
watching him. She waits a moment, then 
switches off the table lamp. A faint light 
is still left in the room. She goes across to 
the divan and sits on, it. She takes off her 


shoes, and drops them on the floor one by - 
one. The noise of their fall is heard above 


the music. She curls her legs under her on 
the divan. A pause.) : 

Well. . . ? Or do you want it with th 

light on... ? 


(Slight pause. He stands up, goes across to — 


the divan and puts his arms round her; she 
falls back on to the divan: There is a long, 
long pause. Nothing is heard but the sound 
of the music; the figures on the bed are 
quite still. He suddenly cries out, as though 
he has been physically hurt.) 

MAN: Oh God!!! 

(He falls to his knees, his head buried in 
the bed; she stands up.) 

WOMAN: What’s the matter? 


(He makes no response. She goes to the. 


chairs.) 
MAN: Don’t turn the light on! 
(She stops, and looks back at him. He 
raises his head, gets up and stands with 
his back to her. She waits a moment then 
crosses to the record player, and switches 


it off. She remains standing there. He ~ 
_turns, but so that his face is always away 


from her, goes to the chairs, and sits down, 


head bowed, one hand covering his face. 


A pause. She goes to the table lamp and 


turns it on. The top of her dress\is un- 


buttoned; she buttons it up. Then she takes 
his wrist and pulls it away from his face, 


so that the light shines on it. He looks — 


up at her. Then he begins to laugh. At 
first it seems to be a laugh of triumph, but 
then it is noticeable that there is some- 
thing of hysteria about it.) 

It’s great, isn’t it... .. That when it finally 
comes down to it—I’m incapable! 

(She continues to look at him.) 3 
WOMAN: You want to blame me for that 
too? | 

(A pause.) 

MAN: ‘That’s what we get by on, you 
know? That myth. That’s all they allow 


us. - . I mean we haven’t got any. 


culture or anything like that. (Pause.) 
And all we’ye got to go with it is this 
great... Myth... Myth. 

(Pause.) 

WOMAN: You want to try it again? (Long 
pause.) Do you. . . ? (Pause.) It’s noth- 
ing. . . . It happens. . ... For goodness 
sake, don’t you know that? (Pause.) Well, 
say something. 

MAN: What am I supposed to say? Thank 
you? 
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WOMAN: You can say what you damned 
_ well like; just don’t sit there accusing me! 


MAN: I’m not accusing you— 


o WOMAN: No? Then what? What are you 
‘sitting there for? What more do you ex- 


pect of me? (Pause.) What am I supposed 


oie to do now? 


« He shakes his head slowly. Poe) 
Then why don’t you go... ? 


papiie gets up. Pause.) 
.. For God’s sake—go away, and leave me 
alone. 


_ (He goes to the door, pauses at the door.) 


MAN: T’d be OK in my room. .. . If 
you'd come up... to, my, room.-7. Pd 
be OK. 

- WOMAN: “plehze get out. 


_ (He doesn’t move.) 


Will you please go, will you please go? 
Will you please go!.? 


(He. goes out, closing the door gently be- 


hind him. When he has gone, she has a 
sudden burst of crying, and stands irreso- 
lutely, her back to the audience. After a 
while she walks to the table, and picks 
up the cigarettes, almost unconsciously. 
From. upstairs comes the sound of the 
Scarlatti. She. begins to cry again. Then 
she goes to the record player, and puts on 
the Brahms. The Scarlatti can still be 
heard over it. She puts the volume full 
up, drowning the Scarlatti. She stands 
there for a while, crying, then sweeps the 
arm off the record. The Scarlatti is still 
playing. She walks slowly to the door, still 
crying, and goes out. 


LITTLE MURDERS —from page 17 


- only second-hand feeling for the American idioms involved. They ride very hard, but 
~ don’t seem to know what they’re riding. 
Otherwise, the performances are quite decent: 

-Smith’s strutting, barking, crypto-fascist of a father, 


Brenda Bruce’s wilting mother, Derek 
Derek Godfrey’s sleepy Alfred. 


_ Barbara Jefford’s Patsy, all cropped hair and suffragette ferocity, seems to have marched 


mae 


bel 
ey) & : 


caricature by guying the accents: 


~ out of Thurber’s War Between Men and Women. No one attempts to add caricature to 
we don’t get the feeling (please see my review of 
Let Sleeping Wives Lie) that Americans are -being mocked simply because they are 


Americans. Indeed, it is Feiffer himself who sabotages the play most effectively. He fails 
to sustain the manner; he changes his stance. Not long into act two Alfred sells out, 


emotionally speaking, to Patsy. He renounces detachment. A few minutes later she is 


shot by a passing maniac, to Alfred’s evident grief. He degenerates into a roaring bully- 
_ boy whose favourite game is busting ‘little people’ in Central Park. 
- And not only does Feiffer expect us to care, in an emphatic, involved way, as ‘if his 


people. had magically become three-dimensional; 


he decides that it is necessary to 


emphasise what we already know, that violence is not really a joking matter. He piles 
horrible detail on anguished report, and ends 
_ passing pedestrians from their apartment window. I’m well aware that, by saying this, I 
ae sounding like the kind of theatrical flibbertigibbet who flutters away at the first 
smell of seriousness. But Feiffer’s forced ‘seriousness’ is, in fact, a lot less telling, less 


with the Newquist family gunning down 


- properly serious, than his cool, objective manner. Plenty of writers can flail, writhe, moan, 


howl and make facile commitments as Feiffer does in act two; but how many are 


_- capable of the wit, poise, observation and verbal pointedness of the best parts of act one? 


Rather the sceptical cartoonist than the violent crusader against violence; rather the 
_ writer who suggests, letting us make what we want of his suggestions, than the one who 
demands and insists. In short, Little Murders turns out to be an example of the wild, 


\ 


. mindless paranoia of which I spoke at the beginning to be a symptom rather than a 
- diagnosis. It should, perhaps, have remained a one-act play. 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE —from page 15° 


ness of touch, Hector Hushabye is perhaps more of a challenge to Michael Aldridge 
and there were moments when I felt as uncomfortable with his Hector as I remember 
feeling embarrassed with Michael Denison in the same part*in 1961. Maybe tamed 
_ peacocks like Hector Hushabye cannot ‘be anything else but uncomfortable and 
_ embarrassing. 

The bona. fide eollean I took with me to Chichester was certain that Doris Hare’s 
accent as Nurse Guinness veered from sentence to sentence between Dublin Irish to 


Belfast Irish. I must take her word for it, but I don’t think that this will prevent many - 


visitors on this side of the St George’s Channel from enjoying the brisk comedy in Miss 
Hare’s performance. The acoustics at Chichester don’t improve and if I heard with 
aS much difficulty outside this theatre as I do inside, a hearing aid would have been 


- installed on this troubled head long ago. 


“EVERYMAN THEATRE | 


Cheltenham 25544 


Till be cienber 9th 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
by Brandon Thomas 


Tuesday, September 12th 
for TWO weeks 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
by Arthur Miller 


Tuesday, September 26th 
for TWO weeks 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 
_ by George Farquhar 


Tuesday, October 10th 
To be announced 


Tuesday, October 24th 
for THREE weeks 


KING LEAR 
by William Shakespeare 


Tuesday, November 14th 
for TWO weeks 


THE THREE SISTERS 
by Anton Chekov 


Box Office now open - Theatre Restaurant 


the Mask 


John M. East 


This is the personal story of John 
M. East, a famous and controversial 
figurein the world of the melodramatic 
whose compulsive personality in- 
spired love and admiration amongst 
the countless artists dependent upon 
him for their livelihood: His life story, 
spiced with anecdotes and incidents 
gives a meaningful insight into the 
workings of the cheap theatre and 
all the struggle and drudgery exper- 
ienced by the lesser actors of the 
1890's. 


‘Explores in enormous detail and with 
tremendous’ enthusiasm not only the 
life of the East family and the theatre 
in which they were a force, but also 
touches ona large area of the general 


entertainment of the time. 
THE STAGE 


Illustrated, 55s : 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


~ 


NEW BOOKS 


SWEET SATURDAY NIGHT. By Colin Maclnnes. MacGibbon & Kee, 30s. 


R eading Colin MacInnes’s book on the 
Music Hall brought back nightmare 
memories of childhood when, noosed to 
kill in a tie of Ross tartan, I was regularly 
dragged along to ‘Burns Nicht’ concerts 
and other dockets of ethnic gloom. One 
would have to sit patiently listening to 
lobe footed lassies trilling their porridge 
fed way round reams of incomprehensible 
stuff like ‘It is the moon I ken sae hie/She 
shines sae bright to wile us hame/But by 
my sooth she'll wait a wee .. .” This tor- 
ture, coupled with a similar do on St 
Patrick’s Day by the Irish half of my 
parentage, not only made me heat-resistant 
to nationalism, but created a blind spot for 
much of what is called folk music. I have 
yet to find a more depressing outing than 
a visit to Cecil Sharp House to hear a 
group of bank messengers sing about free 
range eggs and pickin’ the cotton on the 
ole plantation. For solace from the misery 
of those patriotic glee-clubs, I took to the 
Music Hall—and hovered in the gods long 
enough to see it curl up and die. 

The fag-end of any era never allows for 
authentic performance and the Halls in 


A Gaberbocchus edition 


by Alfred Jarry 


transl. by Barbara Wright 
with 204 drawings by 
Franciszka Themerson 
and fourteen photographs 
of the Swedish production 
directed by Michael Meschke 
designed by Franciszka Themerson 
which will be presented at this year’s 


Edinburgh International Festival 
cloth 42s. paperback 16s. 


GABERBOCCHUS 
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the early 50’s were no exception. There 
was a surfeit of conjuring acts and jaunt- 
ing cartloads of singing Irish coleens 
possessing all the nice aspects of Godfrey 
Winn. Then came a rash of cheap plays 
(dramatic equivalents of Spank magazine), 
followed by touring nude shows which 
re-employed the conjurors in an entirely 
new way: ‘An’ niaow, Gen’lemen, I will 
cover this cage of chuckling little budgies 
like so... An’ they will reappear in that 
refrigerator as’-—(crosses smartly to fridge; 
throws open door to reveal three bored 
looking nudes in positions favouring petri- 
fied mammalia)—‘Six ... Blue... . Tits!’ 
Through all this passionate pulchritude, a 
surprising number of old time greats were 
still knocking about for one to catch the 
genuine flavour of the pre-war atmosphere 
of the Halls. There were also many imita- 
tors who excelled in putting over songs in 
the original artist’s style. One troupe, I 
remember, who were particularly good at 
this was The Glamazons. Consisting of 
five Rubenesque matrons and led by an 
enormous but lively old blonde called 
Dawn White; The Glamazons had a re- 
markable flair for capturing character in a 
song. They were billed “ITwenty Tons of 
Fun’ and meant every pound of it. 


Sweet Saturday Night is not, unfortun- 
ately, a full account of the decline and fall 


.of the big London Halls. Subtitled “Pop 


Song 1840-1920’, it is solely concerned with 
those brash and spectacular days when 
there were more than 500 pop palaces in 
central London alone. As such, the book 
is a masterly social history of a vanished 
epoch; though there are a few irritations. 
The author has a habit, when referring to 
an artist, of following the name with ‘Of 
whom more soon’. This nudging concern 
for retaining the reader’s interest in a work 
of only 150 pages shows an unnecessary 
lack of confidence. He also tends to get 
‘revolted’ easily when, in fact, the occasion 
only appears to warrant mild dislike. I 
found, too, that a lot of valuable space 
was taken up printing, in full, well-known 
songs while the lesser-known ones were 
discarded after a couple of lines, leaving 
the reader gasping for more. Where Colin 
MaclInnes does score is in the artists’ bio- 
graphical notes which manage, in very 
few lines, to give a complete image of the 
whole man behind the work. Whereas, for 
instance, Mander & Mitchenson, in their 
picture history book of the Halls, were 
content just to say that Mark (I Do Like 
To Be Beside The Seaside) Sherridan’s life 
ended in tragedy; MacInnes follows 
through—Sheridan shot himself in a park 
after getting the bird in Glasgow. 

Sweet Saturday Night ably demonstrates 
that what the Music Hall artists had over 
the modern manner was an attitude. Only 
The Beatles are shifting in a similar cur- 
rent in asking us, through popular song, 
to identify ourselves with another’s life. 

KENNETH ROSS 


THEATRE IN THE ROUND. By Stephen Joseph. Barrie & Rockcliff, 30s. 


Sika: Joseph is certainly a dedicated 
man. His mission in life is clearly to 
spread the gospel concerning Theatre in 
the Round and he brings to his chosen 
task the zeal and enthusiasm one associ- 
ates with the early Christian martyrs. For 
that reason, his book makes stimulating 
reading: it is written with the sort of 
fervent concern that lifelong commitment 
to a cause usually provides. 

Does Mr Joseph make a good case for 
Theatre in the Round? Well, his under- 
lying proposition is so reasonable that I 
see no cause to dispute it. Theatre, he 
claims, should be a diet of good things and 
one of those things should be Theatre 
in the Round. Paris has its Thédtre en 
Rond, Milan its Teatro Sant ’Erasmo, 
Washington DC its Arena Theatre. That 
there should be some equivalent in London 
seems to me a proposition that scarcely 
brooks argument. I also take Mr Joseph’s 
point that small communities anxious to 
have their own theatre might find Theatre 
in the Round the ideal answer to their 
problems. As he points out, the capital 


outlay is likely to be about a fifth of 


that required for a proscenium arch 
theatre and the restrictions on the choice 
of play are relatively few. 

But although Mr Joseph convinces me 
that there should be more Theatres in the 
Round, he does not persuade me that the 
conventional proscenium theatre is out- 
moded or inferior. It all depends, of 
course, on the assumptions from which 
you proceed. In Mr Joseph’s opinion, 
‘drama is primarily action and speech is 
mainly justified as an adjunct to action.’ 
Elsewhere he says he rates the playwright 
somewhere below the actor and the audi- 
ence in order of importance. Accordingly, 
he shows himself quite happy to alter the 
author’s instructions in order to suit the 
requirements of Theatre in the Round. 
For instance, in Huis Clos, there is a point 
where Carcin is supposed to rush to the 
door and, finding it locked, start pound- 
ing it helplessly: Mr Joseph in his pro- 
duction had the actor beating on the 
floor. This is not what Sartre asks for and 
the effect, I would imagine, is entirely 
different. But then if you believe that 

to page 48 
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Until Sentember g 


ADRIENNE CORRI 


THE FIGHT FOR BARBARA 


a comedy 


by D. H. LAWRENCE 
Directed by ROBIN MIDGLEY 


Opens September 13 
MAURICE DENHAM 


in 


NATHAN THE WISE 


by GOTTHOLD LESSING 
Directed by JULIUS GELLNER 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


BRETTON HALL 


College of Education 


One Year Post-Graduate Gourse 
for Teachers of Drama 


Applications are invited from men and women University 
graduates for the one year course of initial professional 
training to commence in September, 1967. Graduates will 
be trained to make their main contribution to the life of 
the secondary school through English, Drama and 
Movement. 


The College has excellent facilities for work in Drama 
including a well-equipped experimental theatre, a pros- 
cenium arch stage and an area for use as a Greek Theatre. 


Successful candidates will qualify for the Graduate 
Certificate of the Leeds University Institute of Education. 


Further details and application forms, to be returned 
as soon as possible, can be obtained from the Principal, 
Bretton Hall, West Bretton, Wakefield. : 


BELGRADE THEATRE 


COVENTRY Box Office 20205 
Eves. 7.30 Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5 & 8 


AUTUMN SEASON 1967 


September 12th for 3 weeks 


CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA | 


by Bernard Shaw 
DIRECTED BY WARREN JENKINS 


October 3rd for 2 weeks 


MOTHER COURAGE 


by Bertolt Brecht 


Lingfield Road, 
EAST GRINSTEAD, 


Sussex. 


Adeline 


Genée 
Theatre| 


AUTUMN SEASON 


Friday, August 25th & Saturday, August 26th 
at 8 p.m. 


General Administrator: 
PETER POTTER 


Emlyn Williams as | 
“DYLAN THOMAS GROWING UP" 


Monday, August 28th for two weeks. 
Evenings at 8 p.m. Matinees on Saturdays at 2.30 p.m. 


John Moffat and John Gower 


: in 
“THE FANTASTICKS” 
Book and Lyrics by Tom Jones. Music by Harry Schmidt 


Directed by Peter Potter 


Further presentations through the Winter include the National Youth 
Theatre in “Romeo and Juliet’; Prospect Productions in “A Room 
With a View” Meadow Players in “The Caretaker"; Western Theatre 
Ballet; Ballet Rambert; and a special Christmas production of “Let's 
Make an Opera”. 


Prices of admission: Evenings 7s.6d. 10s. 15s. 20s. 
Matinees 7s. 6d. 10s. I5s. 


Further details from the Box Office: Dormans Park 532 
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: ; The Restoration 
of Arnold 
ne Middleton 


hs Royal Court 

ES Reviewer Michael Billington 
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ee t was quite like the old days. Emerging 
from the Royal Court, after seeing David 
_ .___-Storey’s remarkable new play, I felt we 
' had seen the baptism of an important 
- theatrical talent. Although there are points 


in the play that remain obscure after a 
iy single viewing, although there are occa- 
sional technical errors, these are nothing 
compared to the play’s virtues. Mr Storey 
+ has come to the theatre after writing 
novels, poetry, film scripts: I only hope 


~~‘ that the theatre will now be able to keep — 


nee hold of him. 
_-——*-—«“‘ The hero of this play, Arnold Middleton, 
_--—~—s is_-a_~history teacher with a passionate in- 
_.  stinct for collecting things. Rifles, model 
ships, stuffed eagles decorate his suburban 
_. . walls and, as the play opens, a suit of 
armour has just been delivered at the front 
door. At first, this, looks like the prepara- 


Bat tion for an Absurdist drama: there seems 
ta more than a touch of early Ionesco in the 
_.. idea of a house where the possessions are 
ive gradually beginning to dominate the 
--. people who live there. Keen ears will also 
Hes - detect other echoes. There are certain 
affinities between Arnold Middleton and 
Sea David Mercer’s Morgan (both hilariously 
_-~—— comic Ioonies) and one begins to wonder 
__-——sif, the suit of armour will fulfil a similar 
_ function to that of the ape’s skin inside 
_ which Mr Mercer’s hero was encased, | 
' However, these echoes are not.over in- 
___ sistent; and since Mr Storey is said to have 
ee * pent eight years, on and off, working on 
this play, it is only natural that the themes 
_ and styles of other writers should have 
_ rubbed off on him. At bottom, his play 
_—~——s ig:«sunquestionably original. Subtly and 
at quietly, a note of unease is introduced into 
as 


‘toms are 


- mother-in-law claiming 
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the atmosphere and we realise that under-_ 


neath the rather cosy eccentricities of the 
first scene, Mr Storey is beginning to probe 
some fairly deep psychological wounds. 
Arnold is profoundly and abnormally 
attracted to his mother-in-law, decides that 
her legs are ‘better than his wife’s in a 
skirt- hoisting competition and finally 
assaults the old lady in the bedroom. In 
the last act, Arnold is completely un- 
hinged. He lays claim to kingship while 
heaving a huge broodsword around and 
treats his mother-in-law as invisible. But 
just as we are beginning to think he is 
doomed to the asylum, he is reunited with 
his. wife and his sanity is restored. 


Like most critics, I was puzzled by a 
good deal of the play. What is it that 


drives the hero mad? Is it a frustrated 


incestuous desire—an idea supported by 
Arnold’s frenzied reaction to the news that 
his parents won’t be able to come and 
stay with him? Or is his mania partially 
self-induced? At times, he seems, Hamlet- 
like, to be feigning madness. And he refers, 
in what sounds like a key passage, to ‘the 
insights that irrationality brings—that’s 
what we’re all looking for’. The problem 
for Arnold is that his descent into the 
abyss brings him no new understanding of 
life: irrationality clearly is not the answer. 
But even if the cause of Arnold’s disease 
is not all that easy to understand, what 
matters to the audience is that the symp- 
displayed with tremendous 
vitality. | 
‘I must stress that the play is extremely 
funny: for instance, Mr Storey conveys, 
with hilarious accuracy, the sort of 


idiotic badinage that schoolmasters indulge 


in when they think they’re not being over- 
heard. The ponderous jocularity that 
teachers love to cultivate is also put 
authentically across: school prayers, for 
instance, become ‘800 spirits about to do 
obeisance to the one and only’. This 
placing of Arnold’s disintegration against a 
well-observed background gives the play 
enormous strength. Where Mr _ Storey 
sometimes goes wrong is 
matters. For instance, there. seem to me to 
be two climaxes at the end of the second 
act; consequently the entry of Arnold’s 
she has been 
assaulted, which should be the emotional 
peak, is not quite as powerful or shocking 

a moment as it should be. 

Still, a remarkable play; and in Robert 
Kidd’s production it gets some remarkable 
performances. John Shepherd has before 
now provided some excellent studies of the 


grotesque at the Royal Court; and yet I - 
remember in Roots he was. totally con- 


vincing as Beattie’s down-to-earth brother- 
in-law. Now, as Arnold, he gets the 
chance to combine both aspects of his 
talent in one rdle and he does so 
splendidly. As a display of virtuoso 
clowning, his performance is admirable; 
but he also shows us the surface tremors 
that the suppression of violent passions 
can cause. The moment when he learns 


that his mother and father will not be 


coming to visit him after all and (as if to 
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wane down the erupting emotion within ics 
-him) he starts to dance with one of his ne if 
more Lolitaesque pupils is extraordinarily — ae a 
well handled. This - production not ee. 
introduces us to a major playwright; 
shows us the Court :has been quietly 
nurturing a major player as well. oe fee 
As Arnold’s wife, Eileen Atkins also ‘eh 
gives an impeccable performance. With a a 
lesser actress, one might say thatthe part 
was underwritten, but Miss Atkins has the 


oc Nea 
ability to make words seem superfluous. = _~ 
By her cool, ironic gaze, by her very 
stance even, she shows us that Arnold’s aes 


wife has the measure of her husband. Like - Us LS 
Mr Shepherd, Miss Atkins is also — 
possessed of a rare gift for bringing out 

the extraordinary qualities in ordinary 
people. Add to that her undoubted sex 
appeal (the passage where Arnold’s wife == 
drunkenly reminisces about the early days 
of their marriage is beautifully done) and 
one has an actress of formidable talent. 
My only regret, as I write this, is that ea 
there is no immediate news of the ee 
being transferred. In this barren season, \ 
this play surely deserves a longer run than — ae 
three weeks. For my money, it ranks with — $e “a 
The Workhouse Donkey, A Patriot Where 
Me, Afore Night Come and Serjeant — 3 a ve 
Musgrave’s Dance as one of the richest 
and most exciting plays of the last. decade. = 


Cyrano de ee. 
Bergerac _ 


Regents Park 


Reviewer Hugh Leonard 


T here are moments . in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac when the script seems to have been 
commissioned, not by Coquelin in 1897, : 
but by Zanuck seventy years later. “When ee oe 
Roxane arrives in the middle of a battle, | 
imperturbably coiffeured and unsmudged ’ 
by her journey through the enemy lines, — He ee 


it is with the same dotty insouciance as \ as 
that shown by Lana Turner when drop- Se 
ping in on Corregidor. And, earlier, when — ee 

as 


2. a 
Cyrano arranges a tryst with Roxane, he | L490 rae 
chooses to meet her in a baker’s shop Re at 


which has all the privacy of a railway — ih aes 8 
terminal on Christmas Eve. And yet, and° = 
Wet ye Sia good play, almost a great “s ee 


~ one. The acid test is that it has lost none 


of its freshness with age: which is all the __ 
more surprising since it deals with an out-_ ‘y cy. ue 
moded virtue: honour. It is, herbapays hae 
irrelevant that the honour in question is ae ays 
born of pride, which, in turn, is born of 

physical affliction: what robs Cyrano of et aie 
greatness is that its dialogue is too rich,  — 
The ear tries to keep up with the i imagery, Rupe 
but there is too much to listen to in too 
short a time; after a while, the brain tires _ oe 


and we wonder if we would not get more ass 


enjoyment from reading the play at leisure 5 
than hearing it at full naturalistic gallop. oe 
An outdoor production does not helps oh 
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In Regent’s Park the eye is too inclined 
to wander—at least until after sunset, 
when the lighting directs our eyes to the 


stage. Even allowing for this, the first © 


scene cannot really be done in the open: 
the sweaty, claustrophobic atmosphere of 
an overcrowded 17th century playhouse is 
essential; and what were were given was 
a dozen or so bit players positioned like 
sun-bathers on various convenient rocks. 
Also, the setting was a mistake. It con- 
sisted of a house-front, a cliff path, a 
tunnel and a stage-within-a-stage. Each of 
these items served a purpose at one point 
in the evening, and for the rest of the 
time was merely intrusive. The play itself 
is sturdy enough, however, to withstand 
rough treatment, even in this rather splay- 
footed translation (Cyrano, dying, cries: 
‘My panache!’ But ‘panache’ has acquired 
a looser meaning over the years, and since 
Cyrano is explicitly referring to his white 
hat-plume, he should be allowed to say 
SO). 

From my seat in the back row, Cyrano’s 
nose looked like a pimple, and at that 


distance there wasn’t one of the cast I 


could recognise again in a police line-up. 
Even so, James Ottaway’s Ragueneau 
came across admirably, and Michael 
Wisher’s senile monk was a fine piece of 
clowning in exactly the right vein. As 
Christian and Roxane, Christopher Gable 
and Gabrielle Drake were more than 
adequate. Since David Buck was indis- 
posed on the evening I was there, Peter 
Whitbread played Cyrano, and this was a 
remarkable achievement by any standards. 
Now and again, Mr Whitbread swashed 
when he should have buckled, and the 
marvellous interchange about his nose 
went for nothing; but the depth and 
technique of the performance were admir- 
able. 

And the Regent’s Park ambiance is as 
strong as ever, even if this particular play 
doesn’t quite belong. 


Mermaid 


Reviewer David Lutyens 


K itn Dewhurst is a skilful, experienced 
and entertaining television dramatist. Skill 
in the theatre calls, however, for a differ- 
ent set of techniques from those required 
by television and it by no means follows 
that an able and astute writer of television 
plays can make an effective transition to 
the fuller and more expansive medium of 
theatre. 


At the best, this play was marked by a 

professionalism, in the main, derived from 
a skilful use of the comedy of humours, 
suggesting marked parallels with Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist. The development of 
the action was the effective part of the 
play, while the denouement deteriorated 
into a plethora of farcical gestures and 
absurd actions which failed to cohere and 
combine. 


The title Rafferty’s Chant intentionally 
suggests the French phrase ‘faire le chan- 
tage’, which means to bring off a confi- 
dence trick. The plot centred on Rafferty’s 
attempt to pass off a broken down car on 
‘gulls’ blind to everything save their own 
illusions. The victims included a self- 
important business man, an amateur 
Lothario, a working class man anxious 
for a status symbol, a professional lag 
who seduces susceptible widows, and the 
son of an affluent manufacturer with a 
proneness to spectacular practical jokes. 


Rafferty’s accomplice, Edie, pretends to be 
the distraught widow who is the corner- 
stone of his intrigues and wiles spun out 
to take away his victims’ money and to 
absorb them into his plans. 

The successes of the crooked dealer and 
his growing contempt for his victims— 
and by extension for the audience—pro- 
vide the best dramatic effects. The laughter 
of the audience is spiced with an aware- 
ness of its own vulnerability. However, all 
pressure on the Achilles heel of the audi- 
ence is relieved in the last quarter of the 
play where farcical brio for the sake of 
farcical brio takes over. In the midst of 
all the clamour and turmoil of entrances 
and exits, the best moment occurs when 
Jocko, Rafferty’s retarded assistant, ‘with 
the mind of a boy of ten but a mechanical 
genius’, expresses his fear of being put in 
an institution and conveys a lost, unhappy 
feeling of perplexity and helplessness. Mr 
Dewhurst is at his best when the human 
element intrudes. 

Robin Midgley directs the play with 
buoyancy and zest, making a varied and 
skilful use of the different parts of a 
multiple set. Toni Palmer as Edie was by 
turns pert, kittenish and _ ingratiating. 
David Battley as Jocko had the most en- 
gaging moment of the whole evening. But 
the star of the show in every sense was 
James Grout, whose florid gestures, in- 
exhaustible vitality, riotous good spirits, 
irrepressibility and virtuosity of voice and 
gesture rendered Rafferty a diverting and 
memorable character. The play is bound 
to give pleasure with its indisputably 
popular ingredients. 
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he Constant 
Couple 


New 


Reviewer Frank Marcus 


How to present Restoration comedy? 
Twenty years ago, in the days of austerity, 
it was enough to provide a sumptuous set- 
ting and a company of star actors striking 
sparks off each other’s personalities. 
Comedy of Mannerisms, in fact. Ten years 
later, Brecht turned The Recruiting Officer 
into an  anti-militarist burlesque, and 
William Gaskill took his cue from him. 
Later, in the National Theatre’s Love For 
Love, Peter Wood exposed the mercenary 
springs of the action, and gave it topical 
relevance. Because money, not sex, is to- 
day’s taboo subject. An unending parade 
of faces—no longer blacked-out—divulge 
intimate details on our television screens, 
but none of them confess the exact state 


Cyrano de Bergerac in Regent's 
Park with Christopher Gable 
and David Buck 


of their bank accounts. That would be too 
much of a shock. 

The sexual innuendo of The Constant 
Couple is only mildly titiliating now. 
There is some traditionally robust humour. 
There’s a good example (though not up to 
Groucho’s standard) of the outraged 
respectability joke: Sir Harry Wildair 
taking the virtuous Angelica and her 
venerable mother for a whore and her 
_bawd. There’s the mistaken identity joke: 
Smuggler, an elderly alderman disguised as 
a woman, fighting off his hypocritical 
nephew’s amorous advances. There’s the 
one about the snobbish nouveau riche 
beau, Clincher, being discomfited and 
taken to Newgate Prison. It’s all written 
with the high spirits and good humour of 
a recent Irish immigrant, looking slightly 
incredulously at the swinging London of 
his time. Farquhar is a very endearing 
writer. | 
The present production eschews any 
originality of approach. It was directed by 
Richard Cottrell for Prospect Productions: 
a touring company of high repute. The 
extreme modesty and simplicity of staging 
—in the case of the setting positively 
stingy—seemed inspired less by considera- 
tions of style than by a poverty-stricken 
budget. Horrid adjectives like ‘adequate’, 
‘competent’ and, worst of all, ‘serviceable’, 
come to mind. In critical jargon, they 
usually mean the exact opposite; in this 
case, they describe precisely my evaluation 


World premieres of 


Revivals of 


Forthcoming productions include 


of the performance. 

Sir Harry Wildair is one of the most 
likeable heroes of Restoration drama. He 
lacks the snobbishness and _ calculating 
guile of most of them. Instead, he has a 
joyous extravagance, an irradiating warmth. 
Alec Clunes, who played him memorably 
quite a few years ago, also added a sugges- 
tion of repressed melancholy, which 
rounded the character. Robert Hardy is 
vivid and histrionic, but rather apt to 
shout his lines, especially the beginnings of 
sentences. Charles Kay gives the fop the 
traditional effeminate airs, pedigree Leslie 
Banks — Cyril Ritchard—John Moffat; 
Julian Glover, in the stock part of the 
forthright, bellicose, unimaginative but 
honourable Colonel Standard, delivers his 
lines in the cadences of Shakespeare; Juliet 
Harmer is much too modern as Angelica. 
Lady Lurewell, who is ‘of a jilting tem- 
per, proceeding from a resentment of her 
wrongs from men’, is the most interesting 
character. Helen Lindsay is too much the 
martinet. Only masochists would have 
crawled willingly into her net. The 
reminiscence of her seduction, at the age 
of fifteen, is a moving piece of writing. 
Here, perhaps, is the clue to a modern 
interpretation of the play. To show the 
nakedness behind the frills, the cruelty 
behind the raillery, the price of flippancy 
and intrigue, paid in suffering, brutality, 
and the broken dreams of a young girl. It 
might be worth a try. 


YVONNE ARNAUD THEATRE, Guildford 


DIRECTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR LAURIER LISTER 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM RANDOM by N. C. Hunter 
THE ECCENTRICITIES OF A NIGHTINGALE by Tennessee Williams 


THE BOY FRIEND by Sandy Wilson 
ORDEAL BY MARRIAGE by Jack Penycate 
and a visit from the Oxford Playhouse Company in THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 


Recent productions have included new plays by Marguerite Duras (The Viaduct) and Leo Lehman (First Day of a New 
Season), revivals of plays by T. S. Eliot (Murder in the Cathedral), James Joyce (Exiles), Frederick Lonsdale (The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney), and John Osborne (Look Back in Anger), a new musical by Ted Willis (The Ballad of Queenie 
Swann), an intimate revue (One in the Eye), a Christmas show (The Sleeping Beauty), and visits from the Oxford 
Playhouse Company, Prospect Productions of Cambridge, Ballet Rambert, and Caryl Jenner’s Unicorn Theatre for Children. 


For details of future productions and priority booking facilities join the Mailing List (ten shillings a year) by application to the Mailing Office. 


Box Office: Guildford 60191. Restaurant (for table reservations): Guildford 69334 


See a good play ima beautiful new theatre: dine and sine in comfort in the riverside restaurant 
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Haymarket 


Reviewer Peter Ansorge 


A. the Haymarket, where the audience 
is in love with dogs and music-box draw- 
ing rooms, Isabel Jeans has taken over as 
Mrs Malaprop in The Rivals, replacing 
Margaret Rutherford. Miss Jeans turns 


_ Sheridan’s monster-aunt into an immacu- 


late, orange lizard, puffing make-up and 
faulty grammar at a society in which the 
conventions of love have become sub- 
servient to those of the printed word. Love 
affairs in The Rivals are all conducted 
against a backdrop of literacy and tyran- 
nical punctuation: relationships have be- 
come synonymous with reading—rumbling 
with puns, epigrams, thrilling privacies and 
meticulous plots. Invariably, Lydia Lan- 
guish and Captain Absolute, Faulkland and 
Julia, prefer to communicate with each 
other in letters rather than through mean- 
ingful or romantic dialogue. Mrs Mala- 
prop keeps Lydia cooped up in her dress- 
ing-room, confined to the amusements of 
the new Print Age; boredom, privacy and 
grammatical ‘intercourse’. 
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Glen Byam Shaw’s production does little 
to illuminate the social anxieties which 
lurk beneath Sheridan’s comedy (there can 
be no comparison with the National 
Theatre’s attempts to probe the Hogar- 
thian and social contradictions of Restora- 
tion drama). This production allies itself 
quickly to the crabbed wisdom of Ralph 
Richardson’s Sir Anthony Absolute. 
Richardson, who seems to be contemplat- 
ing the compensations of gout, cackles 
gaily over Sheridan’s equation of the cattle 
with the marriage market. Moray Watson, 
as Faulkland, comes closest to a neurotic 
and plays a character who delights in the 
voluptuousness of rejection. 

In the rainbow-coloured reconciliation 
scene, Miss Jeans tosses in one fire-cracker 
of real pathos: she listens calmly to a 
description of her own ugliness and sud- 
denly winces in real pain—‘men are all 
barbarians’, she hisses in defeat. Even Sir 
Ralph seemed a little troubled at this feline 
threat to his edifice of cardboard enlighten- 
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Let Sleeping 
Wives Lie 


Garrick 


Reviewer Benedict Nightingale 


B ian Rix’s third offering at the Garrick 
is the kind of farce that borrows and bor- 
rows, and makes no particular effort to 
repay the debt. That’s to say, it capitalises 
on ideas and situations that have already 
been turned inside out and upside down, 
_ taken apart and put back together again, 
chewed, wrung, washed, shaken, salted, 
spiced and served up with everyone from 
Robertson Hare to Peggy Mount. And yet 
it doesn’t add the brief ‘interchange or 
small piece of stage business that would 
make audiences of the future, faced with 
fresh parasitism, shake their heads and 
say, ah, that was first done in Let Sleeping 
Wives Lie. The complications of its plot 
are out of all proportion to the rewards 
gained by following it. Jf you can follow 
it. If, having followed, you can remember 
. it. I fear that you’d have to be placed 
weightless in a special container, sus- 
pended in water and fed descriptions of 
it several hundred times by low insidious 
voices before you could, as it were, regur- 
gitate the whole thing in tranquility. 

But Ill try. The central character is an 
American, not the kind who comes from 
Washington or Chicago or Carmel (Calif), 
but the kind who belongs in an English 
revue sketch, circa 1950, making fun of the 
tourists in Trafalgar Square. A comic 
American; and comic because he is 
‘American’. That’s to say, he uses expres- 
sions like ‘attaboy’, ‘pitch in feller’ and 
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‘yessir’, and calls his friends ‘you lovely 
people’, punching them amiably above 
the ribs. As played by. Derek Farr, he has 
grey hair, rimless spectacles, a raddled 
yellowish face and a perfectly execrable 
accent. He is called Henry B Wymark— 
“B’, I suppose, because the English are pre- 
sumed to find American nomenclature 
hilarious. One would have thought.Lyndon 
B and Lady B Johnson’s many appearances 
in the British papers had dulled the joke 
somewhat. But the authors Harold Brooke 
and Kay Bannerman are, it seems, the 
Steptoes of the comic theatre. They can’t 
resist old junk, like the sign that changes 
from “Hotel Bedford’ to ‘Hot Bed’ when 
a short circuit occurs. Hot beds in 
Brighton, of all-places! Surely its reputa- 
tion for extra-marital naughtiness was fad- 
ing when Waugh sent his hero there with 
a chorus girl in A Handful of Dust; and 
that was long, long ago. 

Anyway, Henry B has invited two of his 
company’s English employees, a man and 
a woman, to a weekend get-together with, 
it seems, the purpose of assessing the 
quality of their marriages. Of course, he 
mistakes complete outsiders for, respec- 
tively, wife and husband, and everyone 
finds it politic to play him along. Thus, 
we get a great many triangular goings-on 
in hotel ‘bedrooms. People are shut into 
cupboards, locked in bathrooms, thrust 
drunk under mattresses and confronted 
with each other at awkward. moments. It 
might be unfair to say that none of it is 
funny; but it would be perfectly fair to 
attribute the fun, such as it is, to the 
energy of the performers rather than the 
inventiveness of. the authors. At one 
point someone turns up in funny, oriental 
slippers, which he calls ‘my Turkish 
winklepickers’. ‘Ah,’ comes the punchline, 
‘I thought they were a secret weapon!’ 
The verbal humour is often just like that: 
an idea is produced, flourished and then 
heavily, slowly, sat upon. Secret weapon? 
Is that a joke? 

Rix plays one of the outsiders: an ami- 
able young man in a baggy bluish suit 
with a voice and manner that takes one 
back to those post-war comedies about 
ingenuous ex-RAF flyers settling into civvy 
street. He spends the play rather like an 
indolent moth, fluttering ineffectively 
round his old flame, played by Elspet 
Gray. Leslie Crowther is her husband and 
Andrew Sachs a very harassed hotel mana- 
ger. On two separate occasions Mr Sachs 
is seized, embraced, called ‘darling’, and, 
after an extravagant double take, released. 
I dare say Wallace Douglas wishes he 
hadn’t directed it all. 


CORRECTION 
In the July issue, a picture of Carol Dorée, 
who plays Clementina in The Desert Song, 
was inadvertently captioned as Lita Scott, 
who, in fact, plays Azuri. 
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Oqgodivelettthe- 
gason 


Royal Court 


Reviewer John Russell Taylor 


W,, is religion such a difficult subject 
for the British dramatist today to tackle 
head-on? One would imagine, in what we | 
are always being told is a post-Christian 
age, that anything went in the theatre. But 
perhaps disregard for the essence only 
intensifies self-consciousness about the 
incidentals: certainly the audience for 
Donald Howarth’s new play at the Royal 
Court could hardly react with a more — 
gratifying selection of hysterical giggles 
and outraged gasps as such enormities as - 
hearing the Lord’s Prayer recited in ir- 
reverent. circumstances, a religious flagel- 
lation accompanied by a soupy pop song, 
an actor speaking frivolously while dressed 
as a bishop or even a couple of favourite 
hymns sung fairly straight, if the Holy 
Inquisition were pra down their 
necks. 

Even given that such reactions are social 
rather than moral in origin—like exag- 
gerated reactions to everyday swear-words, 
they have more to do with what we expect 
in the theatre than with what we know of 
life—they still present a formidable prob- 
lem to the author who wants to handle 
religion seriously but without conventional 
reverence. I suppose that is Mr Howarth’s 
intention. His play starts with a postulant 
about to take his final vows, and then 
moves inside his head for the rest of the 
evening while he meditates on his own 
life, life generally; and whether he really 
wants to take this decisive step. To convey 
the wandering nature of his thoughts, Mr 
Howarth has abandoned the loving, easy 
realism of such earlier plays as Sugar in 
the Morning, All Good Children and A 
Lily in Little India, and adopted instead 
the style which passes for experimental 
(it has for at least 40 years, ever since the 
heyday of Expressionism). Characters, 
wander in and out, constantly changing 
and merging: mother into prostitute into 
nurse into nun, father into bank manager 
into African explorer into prison chaplain 
into bishop, and so on. 

This sort of thing is rather a matter of 
taste. One can see why it should appeal to 
an author, offering as it does all sorts of 
chances for trying out various styles and 
throwing together a large number of ap- 
parently unconnected ideas buzzing round 
his head in such a way as (hopefully) to 
make them meaningful by unexpected 
juxtaposition. One can see even more why 
it should appeal to a director—and here 
Mr Howarth is his own. director—since 
there is endless call for showy staging, 


Leslie Crowther, Elspet Gray and 
Brian Rix in a scene from Let 
Sleeping Wives Lie, at the Garrick. 


with song and dance and changes of light- 
ing and setting every five minutes. What is 
less sure is why it should appeal to an 
audience. Without the elementary support 
of a story, the author is thrown back on 
providing a continuous succession of ex- 
citements, verbal and visual, to keep his 
audience in tow, and that is asking rather 
a lot of anyone. Mr Howarth manages a 
few funny jokes—the mother’s second 
honeymoon in pastiche 18th-century style, 
the father’s preoccupation with breasts in 
tightly buttoned tunics—but his more 
serious bits tend to fall into feeble face- 
tiousness whenever they approach a real 
difficulty and his writing in general lacks 
the necessary imaginative pressure. 

Attention undoubtedly wanders, and in 
the second half particularly the pro- 
gramme’s thoughtful provision of a com- 
plete play-text leads to an alarming 
amount of rustling as people check on 
just how much more there is to come. Still, 
we remember that Mr Howarth is, after 
all, a talented dramatist, and hope that 
having got this out of his system he will 
return happily to home ground in his next. 


The Last of 
Mrs Cheyney 


Phoenix 


Reviewer David Benedictus 


The Last of Mrs Cheyney—most popular 
play of the month! The award was made 
by the Jllustrated London News, the 
month was October, 1925. And frankiy any 
play which had Gerald du Maurier slap- 
ping Gladys Cooper’s face with the line: 
‘This is for remembrance!’ deserved to be 
popular. (Not to mention Ronald Squire, 
Ellis Jeffries and the irreplaceable May 
Whitty.) 

Plays were written differently then. 
Theatregoers were predominantly upper- 
middle-class, went regularly twice a week 
(to the theatre, that is) and looked for 
nothing so tedious as a representation of 
life. No, they wanted high life and they 
wanted the familiar faces of charming 
actors and actresses to depict it. The plays 
were concours d’elegance; they were trot- 
ting races; they required witty hacks to 
write them and pretty hacks to play them. 
Frederick Lonsdale, an astute man, under- 
stood exactly what was wanted. 

The most popular play of October, 1925, 
is a short, smug, entertaining tale about a 
lady Raffles whose honour is worth more 
than the dubious morality of those she sets 
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Int DEMON INSIDE 


John Shepherd and Anthony Hopkins talk to Peter Ansorge about their approach to acting 


A t the Royal Court in July, a lean and 
hungry young actor named John Shepherd 
tore recognition from the public and box- 
office success for his theatre through his 
soul-burning portrait of the schoolteacher- 
schizophrenic in David Storey’s new play, 
The Restoration of Arnold Middleton. 
That same month saw the coming-of-age 
of a young National Theatre player, An- 
thony Hopkins, who played a powerful 
and strong Andrei in Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s production of Three _ Sisters. 
I spoke to both these actors in their dress- 
ing rooms about their sudden _break- 
through in the London theatre. 

John Shepherd hails from Leeds (the set- 
ting of Storey’s play), he went to a gram- 
mar school, ‘got into the channel of 
exams’ and then read art at university. He 
decided to make the stage his career and 
attended the Central School of Drama— 
‘quite a practical decision—I’ve never been 
stage-struck as such’. He joined the ‘revo- 
lution’ which broke from the Central in 
order to form a new, more searching 
drama school at the Drama Centre. For 
the past two years Shepherd has been 
with the Royal Court. Stretching out upon 
the bed in his dressing room, he reflected 
on his réle in the Storey play: ‘In this 
play I have committed myself more than 
ever to showing people who come and 
watch the play what I am like.’ At univer- 
sity Shepherd played jazz—he sees his 
ideal performance in terms of a jazz im- 
provisation: ‘I never regard a performance 
as settled in rehearsal. I like things to 
“happen”, I like to take risks and see what 
new experiences each night will bring. The 
more freshly a scene can be created the 
better I like it. I try and live with a part 
from second to second literally, rather 
than think of it in terms of the past—as 
something which I’ve done and which I’m 
now going to repeat.’ 

Anthony Hopkins was born in Port Tal- 
bot, Wales, and decided upon a career in 
the theatre after quitting the army (‘I 
hated the army, yet looking back I 
wouldn’t have missed it’). He went to 
RADA and then played goodly parts in 
rep at Leicester, Liverpool and MHorn- 
church, before joining the Old Vic where 
he’s been for the past two seasons. Over 
a Guinness and almost in a whisper, he 
stressed caution about his reflections on 
the theatre: ‘Every actor is constantly 
changing through experience. I’ve learnt a 
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lot at the National Theatre about myself, 
I feel a little more stable; I’m still un- 
stable enough and very unsure but I think 
that is what happens for the first 20 years 
of one’s life in the theatre as an actor. In 
recent months I’ve been trying to learn 
sheer physical discipline, relaxation and 
stillness—I’m a very fidgety actor. Direct- 
ing Three Sisters, Sir Laurence Olivier 
was very calm and very quiet—everyone 
seemed to relax in their approaches to 
their individual parts, letting nuances of 
their particular personalities slowly 
emerge,’ 

Hopkins said that he gathered a ‘rough 
draft’ of a character he was playing from 
himself. Shepherd went further: “The basic 
material for any performance is not just 
intuitive emphathy with other people’s 
experiences, nor impersonation, it is one’s 
Own experience which has got to be re- 
membered and re-experienced during re- 
hearsals. And then transformed into what- 
ever the play demands. It’s often a joke at 
the Royal Court that I get over-anaiytical 
about acting. One thing that has occurred 
to me is that characters are not constant: 
they are inconstant. We change with every 
new person we meet, every new scene we 
act, at different times of the day even— 
any kind of social change will affect your 
personality. Then you get the feeling that 
you are acting a whole series of charac- 
ters rather than just one and you hope 
that it will all become clarified—imagina- 
tively you begin to fuse all the disparate 
pieces together.’ The character of Arnold 
Middleton ‘changes very violently and 
suddenly. One is portraying someone who 
is unstable and one becomes unstable. 
You hope that you are in control of the 
situation—but there’ve been many times 
when I’ve felt that I’m not in control of it 
at all, that at any minute I shali have to 
leave the stage. I’ve found it very difficult 
to sleep since the play opened. It’s had a 
definite effect on me—I was unbearable 
at home right up until about the fourth or 
fifth night.’ 

Hopkins, too, has been tempted to 
identify closely with a role: “There was 
one night I was very depressed and I 
couldn’t get out of this mood and I used 
it—or rather it used me—in a certain 
scene in Act Three of Three Sisters. 
It was a very upsetting experience. It 
wasn’t rewarding. When actors talk about 
“identity”, I think you can only identify 


yourself with certain facets of a character- 
isation. We are all of us Pucks, King 
Lears and Lady Bracknells. It is the job 
of the actor to shed the skins and _ per- 
sonalities which he doesn’t want.’ Hopkins 
understudied Olivier in The Dance of 
Death. After recovering from the ‘night- 
marish horror’ of having to play the role 
for four nights during Olivier’s recent ill- 
ness—he found himself enjoying the part 
almost too much: ‘One can have a ball 
with that part—a complete power maniac. 
You’re smashing up rooms, firing revolvers 
and all that sort of thing. It’s very satisfy- 
ing, I must say, you can release all those 
marvellous inhibitions. But that’s not what 
acting is about—smashing up rooms. You 
have to construct a lot in order to destroy. 

It wasn’t a question of imitating Sir 
Laurence, it was trying to give a perform- 
ance which would come within a hundred 
miles of his own. I found on the last night 
that I was having to force myself to be 
facile in order to create a “theatrical 
effect”. I wouldn’t like to play that part 
again.’ 

John Shepherd talked intriguingly about 
Storey’s Arnold Middleton, attempting a 
slow, painful character analysis: ‘... Ar- 
nold has a tremendous sense of irony. No 
matter how terrible the situation, he can 
still, intellectually, see the funny side of 
it. Not emotionally—the actual character 
of Arnold is based upon extreme emo- 
tional instability. Underneath everything 
he is utterly erratic, which makes him 
very dangerous. He’s built up a series of 
games and fantasies with which to obliter- 
ate this inner personality so that when 
this personality is crushed down, held in 
check, he can rationalise about everything 
freely—in a very clinical, detached way. 
If he can’t keep people at bay with words, 
he tries nursery rhymes or adopting funny 
voices and personalities—to avoid a situa- 
tion occurring where his inner turmoil 
could betray itself. When it does betray 
itself in the play, it’s very drastic. He just 
about rapes his own mother-in-law.’ Shep- 
herd found it impossible to ‘act’ Arnold’s 
crisis: he regards acting as ‘a kind of test 
in which you push yourself to the limits’. 
At the end of the play, Shepherd clasps 
his head in terror—shrieking that another 
person is ‘coming out’ from inside him. It 
might be a metaphor for his performance. 

In contrast, Hopkins gave a gentle, al- 
ways lucid account of Chekhov’s Andrei, 


He stressed the ability to resist on the part 
of Chekhov’s characters: ‘I don’t think 
Andrei is a weak man. As Stanislavski 
says, Chekhov’s characters don’t just sit 
back—they struggle against the impasse 
of their existence. Andrei is a clever man, 
potentially a professor. He wants to escape 
from his dead life. He makes a mistake— 
he marries a silly little girl. His biggest 
frailty is that he fell in love and married 
too quickly. The objective for Andrei is to 
get out, to escape, to save his children 
from this disastrous marriage. But one 
man cannot fight against a whole society. 
The idea that came across to me from this 
production is that it’s like telling a story 
today with characters risen from the 
dead, who emerge from 60 years ago and 
whose ghosts are exorcised in the last act. 
The end of the play is a scooping out of 
five years of people’s lives. Then the 
ghosts float off and that’s the end of it. Of 
something that happened many, many 
years ago to three sisters and_ their 
brother. .< 

Was Chekhov a revolutionary writer and 
Andrei a potential Bolshevik? ‘The play,’ 
emphasised Hopkins, ‘practically on every 
other line talks about “twenty years 
hence”. Chekhov was a very prophetic 
writer in that particular play because 17 
years later came the Bolshevik revolution. 
But what did the revolution bring? It 
didn’t bring freedom, it didn’t bring hap- 
piness, it brought misery for decades after- 
wards. During the last war people claimed 
they were fighting for freedom. And free- 
dom came, of a kind, but we are still, like 
Chekhov’s characters, enmeshed in the 
awful terror and nightmare of the past— 
our past—Auschwitz, Buchenwald and all 
those terrible places.’ 

Through Hopkins’ eyes I began to see the 
National’s Three Sisters as a very human- 
istic production—a kind of symphony to 
the sadness of 20th-century freedom. The 
National may not possess the ideological 
fervour of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany but, like Anthony Hopkins’ acting, 
it possesses one great asset: stoicism. That 
quality disappeared from the English 
stage after the Elizabethans and I sense 
its presence also in John Shepherd’s view 
of his profession: ‘... When you get a 
play like David Storey’s, it’s vital that you 
should commit yourself and your privacy 
to it, honestly and fearlessly. It’s no good 
doing it “technically”. A play like this one 
demands that an actor go beyond mimicry, 
go beyond giving a representation of a 
“social type”, for instance. There are so 
many plays which demand that you should 
just play a type of person and not let out 
all the demons which lurk inside you.’ 


Above: John Shepherd—who played the 
name part in the Royal Court’s The 
Restoration of Arnold Middleton. 

Left: Anthony Hopkins—Andrei in 

the National’s Three Sisters and 
Olivier’s understudy during his 

recent illness. 
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VIVIEN LEIGH xxv 


V wien Leigh’s death has taken from the English stage not only the most physically 
beautiful of its actresses but also an artist with a mind. A thwarted intellectual, she had, 
through life, to be under-valued because people said, in the oldest of clichés, that her face 
was her fortune. 

In one sense it was; but Vivien Leigh needed other recognition. It is ironical that, just 
as when Robert Donat died, everybody talked about Mr Chips, so Vivien Leigh is pur- 
sued now by memories of Scarlett O'Hara. That was a splendid film performance from 
her youth. But in Shakespeare she acted Cleopatra, Lady Macbeth, Viola; and in the 
modern theatre she was confined to the frivolities, though she could be mercurially 
frivolous, and her Lulu in a blend of Feydeau and Coward was an under-rated bubble 
of mischief. 

Under-valued, under-rated: it was in the pattern of her life. Few people mention her 
Ophelia; yet the Mad scenes endure as she played them in Denmark in 1937, on the 
improvised cabaret-stage one rainy night at Marienlyst, and out of doors on the platform 
in the courtyard of Elsinore. It was promise rather than complete achievement, but the 
tragedy was there, and unprettified. 

I doubt whether we shall ever know her exact merits on the famous début in The Mask 
of Virtue: May, 1935. When she dazzled an audience at the Ambassadors, the legend 
began: nobody of this astonishing clear beauty could be more than a secondary actress. 
She lacked technique in those days. We must accept the evidence of Ashley Dukes, who 
adapted the play from Sternheim. Though, he said, as immature as an actress could be— 
she had appeared only in The Green Sash at the ‘Q’, the kind of thing that never reached 
the papers—she ‘managed by her own wit to remain within the frame of the comedy and 
to present some sort of formal picture of beauty, inward innocence and demure sophisti- 
cation in place of the ordinary romantic reality of the ingénue’. 

An important phrase is ‘by her own wit’. Vivien Leigh, even in immaturity, was think- 
ing her way through the theatre; she never ceased to do it. Seven years later she 
triumphed as the Cornish-born Jennifer in The Doctor's Dilemma. We must not suppose 
that on the stage she had done nothing else worthwhile; I imagine that some critics, re- 
calling guiltily the dazzling ‘slip of a girl’ at the Ambassadors, were not going to be 
caught again. 

The cinema had thankfully accepted Vivien Leigh and made a star of her; that, too, 
would not help her in the theatre, though it was obvious by 1945, when she acted 
Sabina (The Skin of Our Teeth) that she was an actress of unpredictable talent. At heart, 
maybe, she was a comedienne. When she wished, in the highest tragedy, she could draw 
on her reserves of stillness and rapt splendour, but she was seldom more at ease than in 
Sabina’s darting mischief: minx everlasting. 

Everyone applauded Sabina: but, the season over, Vivien Leigh did not return to Lon- 
don until 1949. She came as a member of the Old Vic company (led by her husband, Sir 
Laurence Olivier) which had been touring Australasia. In the Antigone of the unfamiliar 
Jean Anouilh she acted with a strange, charged calm that was part of her nature, but in 
the season as a whole she was under Olivier’s shadow. 

If that sounds ungrateful, I do not wish it to be. The plain fact was that for several 
years Vivien Leigh partnered an actor of genius. Though he was the most loyal and 
generous of men, she had to be the junior partner of the Oliviers. Whatever she played, 
from the Cleopatras to the girl in The Sleeping Prince, there was always someone to 
shake a knowing head. Theatre history has examples of actors who ‘carried’ their wives, 
and actresses who brought along their husbands. Let me say fervently that Vivien Leigh 
was a fine actress in her own right. 

Consider the Cleopatras at the St James’s (1951). As Shaw’s kitten-Queen, she made us 
conscious of the child’s growth: this was not merely a slick technical business. On the 
next night she moved from the wantoning Queen (Royal Egypt) to a creature of fire and 
air, mourned as no woman has been mourned upon the earth. That last act might have 
been remembered by obituarists who huddled round Scarlett O’Hara. 

Previously she had had one uncommon performance on her own—in a genre to which 
she returned: Blanche du Bois of A Streetcar Named Desire, a messy anecdote but 
something in which Vivien Leigh, exposing Blanche’s pitiful, failing mind, never wavered 
in relentless truth. The Cleopatras, Sabina, Blanche: achievement enough for a restless 
artist. Later there came (Stratford, 1955) a grave, tender Viola; a Lady Macbeth not 
finally from the core of Inverness, Forres and Dunsinane, but keeping her just place; and 
a Lavinia in Titus Andronicus, so unfamiliar then that few people realised how expert the 
actress was. 

That was twelve years ago. Later she graced South Sea Bubble (a flash of comedy), 
Duel of Angels (remembered for her scorching force) and Lulu in the Coward-Feydeau 
frisk: sheer mischief. We did not see her again on the stage; she acted abroad, and once, 
unluckily, in the English provinces. [ll-health kept her from us; before she could re- 
appear in London, she died—still in her prime, a beauty and a wit. ‘Beauty vanishes, 
beauty passes, however rare it be... .” Not, I am sure, Vivien Leigh’s, both in feature 
and in mind. 
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1945. Sabina in The Skin of Our Teeth 


1953. Miss Mary Morgan in The Sleeping 
Prince 


1937. Titania in A Midsummer Night’s 1942. Jennifer Dubedat in The Doctor’s 
Dream. Dilemma 


1949. Antigone in Anouilh’s play at the 1949. Blanche du Bois in A_ Streetcar 1951. Cleopatra in Antony and Cleopatra 
New Named Desire 


1955. Lady Macbeth at Stratford-on-Avon 1959. Lulu d’Arville in Look After Lulu 1963. Grand Duchess Tatiana in Tovarich 


WRITING tl 


R THE STAGE 


Keith Dewhurst, Peter Nichols and David Storey talking to Frank Cox 


L.; an unusually optimistic, healthy sign 
to see in the midst of the traditional 
summer doldrums of the London theatre 
three plays of such high quality and 
apparent success—both with the critical 
fraternity and public alike—as The Res- 
toration of Arnold Middleton, Rafferty’s 
Chant and A Day in the Death of Joe Egg. 
And it’s especially so when these plays 
happen to be works by comparative new- 
comers to the London stage, for neither 
David Storey, Keith Dewhurst nor Peter 
Nichols, though all three have met with 
success in other fields, had a reputation as 
playwrights proper. For David Storey the 
acclaim which greeted the Royal Court 
production of his play was pure bonus to 
his already considerable standing as one 
of the most exceptional novelists writing 
in this country today. Keith Dewhurst is 
a name best known to television viewers as 
author of a number of scripts for Z Cars, 
as well as individual plays like The Siege 
of Manchester, while Peter Nichols, be- 
sides having his share of the television 
credits, is known for his work on the film 
scripts Catch Us If You Can and Georgie 
Girl. Yet with these new plays all three 
writers display a significance and a flair for 
theatrical presentation which belies their 
lack of experience in the medium, and 
indeed suggests that all you really need to 
write a good play is straightforward, down- 
right ability. 

A bit early to start talking in terms of a 
movement, perhaps, and none of these 
three sees himself as belonging to any 
such category, but they do have a number 
of qualities in common—the ability to put 
over in exciting terms ideas of importance, 
a gift for comedy which never descends to 
triviality, above all a rare ease in the 
mechanics of dramatic expression which 
can grip, involve and move an audience. 
Keith Dewhurst lives in Salford, the 
setting of Rafferty’s Chant and quite a few 
of his television scripts. When he came 
down from Cambridge he worked for two 
years in a cotton mill and for four on 
the now-defunct Manchester Evening 
Chronicle. ‘’ve been a full-time writer 
since 1959 and I’ve worked in TV because 
I’m a very slow developer and it gives me 
time and a living. TV has its frustrations— 
bureaucracy, cliques, office politics, ig- 
norant reviewers .. . it’s a sausage 
machine that wants safe, easily-digestible 
scripts and consumes them without trace, 
and there’s an inevitable financial limit 
beyond which one can only earn more by 
writing more. The advantages are the 
money, and the areas of extraordinary free- 
dom, such as BBC Schools TV, for which 
I’ve worked before and am about to again. 
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I'd like people to take TV more seriously, 
but at the same time I can’t take it very 
seriously myself. This isn’t because it’s 
ephemeral — newspapers are far more 
ephemeral and I take them seriously—lI 
think it’s something to do with the 
medium itself: in TV there’s a curious 
lack of control over what an individual 
effect will be like. A tiny error in camera 
position or the angle of an actor’s head 
can change the emotional quality of a line, 
a scene, from one thing to another. The 
audience is lost and nobody knows, so 
there’s no chance of recovery.’ 

Peter Nichols is a Bristol man, an ex- 
actor, trained at the Bristol Old Vic 
School, who left the profession to teach 
for two years in London before the 
writing bug took over. As the TV scripts 
were accepted he gradually began to make 
a living out of the small screen, then 
followed this up with the screenplay of the 
Dave Clark Five feature film Catch Us If 
You Can and did what he insists was only 
a ‘tarting-up job’ on Silvio Narrizano’s 
Georgie Girl. Before Joe Egg there was 
one earlier stage play that became a TV 
play in order to get itself performed, and 
ironically a TV play which was adapted 
for the Bristol Little Theatre. “The advan- 
tage of writing for the stage is that you 
don’t have to worry about what you're 
putting in, about what time it’s going out, 
things like that. In TV there’s a kind of 
un-written negative censorship which con- 
fines you to small, rather narrow areas.’ 
The author of This Sporting Life, Flight 
Into Camden and Radcliffe, David Storey 
is an artist, studying three years at the 
Slade, a poet, an ex-professional foot- 
baller and a novelist of stunning power. 
This, his first essay in the theatre, has as 
chequered a history as Sporting Life, 
which was turned down no less than fifteen 
times before finally being published. 
Arnold Middleton, hailed by Harold Hob- 
son as the most important Royal Court 
play since Look Back In Anger, was 
written eight years ago. ‘I'd written seven 
or eight novels and they hadn’t been 
published, so I thought perhaps I was a 
playwright instead. I was schoolteaching in 
London, and I wrote it during a holiday. 
But the novels were still going around, and 
Sporting Life was the one I thought was 
something. After it was published Granada 
TV rang me to ask if I’d done any plays, 
so I re-wrote Arnold Middleton a bit and 
sent it to them. They read it and liked it, 
but they wanted to change the mother-in- 
law character to a step-mother-in-law. I 
wasn’t keen to change that, so they said 
they'd put it out to a repertory theatre. 
Four reps read it and turned it down. Then 


the BBC heard about it and contacted me 
and I had to say “Sorry, the only copy is 
with Granada.” They didn’t object to the 
incident in question, as long as it was a 
matter of heterosexual abnormality, but 
Granada wouldn’t have minded if it had 
been homosexual abnormality—couldn’t 
take it as it stood. As time went on I 
forgot about the play.’ 

Then when Lindsay Anderson and Karel 
Reisz were looking for locations for the 
film of Sporting Life Anderson asked 
Storey if he had ever written a play. 

‘He decided to do it at the Royal Court 
with Richard Harris, but there wasn’t 
time, so it was abandoned yet again. I 
never set any store by it—the novels were 
more important to me.’ A couple of years 
later the chance came again. During 
Anthony Page’s season at the Royal Court 
he wanted to do it with Nicol Williamson 
in the title réle. This fell through, and the 
idea of a Lindsay Anderson-Richard 
Harris version again cropped up, until 
Harris went off to the States. 

‘All this was inadvertently beneficial, be- 
cause every time I looked out the play I 
re-wrote it. Eventually Gordon McDougall 
wrote from the Traverse, asking if they 
could do it. I re-wrote it again, and they 
went ahead and put it on last summer. 
Seeing it performed was very instructive. 
A lot of the humour which I thought was 
inherent in the play seemed to be too 
much in between the lines to come over. 
Robert Kidd went up from the Court to 
see it, and he hadn’t read the text—he 
responded to the play in production and 
so he was more enthusiastic than anyone 
had been. Even so, I was resigned that 
that was the end of it. It was really still a 
diversion, in the background in relation to 
the novels.’ 

Kidd went on to direct the Court pro- 
duction in July this year. How did seeing 
the play strike its now advisedly philo- 
sophical author? 

‘On the First Night something extra- 
ordinary happened—it wasn’t just the 
usual opening night thing—from the very 
first line something strange seemed to 
take over—it was as if something was 
being born unexpectedly, and it affected 
the actors, the audience, everyone there.’ 

One point on which all three men have 
definite feelings is the matter of seeing 
one’s work for the stage in very specific 
visual terms. Keith Dewhurst admitted: 
‘In fact, one thing I’ve learned from 
Rafferty is that I see it too visually. I 
should have more in the lines and more 
edge to the situations, and a bit less in 
the production that takes place in my 
head. I haven’t yet worked out a satis- 


factory way of handling stage directions 
and so forth, and I haven’t yet found a 
language in which to talk to most actors 
and directors, but as I say I’m a slow 
developer, and when I used to talk foot- 
ball with Matt Busby and Jimmy Murphy 
one thing that they impressed on me was 
that the game is 90 minutes long. I’m 
not so very far into the first half.’ David 
Storey is also most anxious to express a 
full impression of the events he en- 
visages: “The text of Arnold Middleton is 
most meticulously marked with the 
author’s intentions. Pauses are specified 
and the characters are described in 
physical detail, probably to an unwise 
extent. But I enjoy the whole technical 
business of playwriting. The three years it 
took to write Radcliffe were depressing, 
but during that time I also wrote scenarios 
for a couple of films—one on Heathcliffe 
for Lindsay Anderson and another on Ned 
Kelly for Finney and Karel Reisz—and 
doing this taught me a lot about the 
technicalities of dramatic dialogue. Nor- 
mally plays by novelists tend to be or- 
ganically wrong—one character holds the 
stage and the others have no real function. 
I discovered the necessity of keeping things 
going with all the characters at the same 
time. But the main excitement for me is 
the group involvement, group sensitivity 
which the production of a play has in con- 
trast to the solitary business of novel- 
writing. Except that considerations like 
this are largely artificial as far as this 
play is concerned, because it was all 
totally unexpected.’ 

Peter Nichols, too, finds a value in the 
communal aspect of theatre work: ‘With 
a play, which is written and then worked 
upon with comments by other people—the 
actors, the director—the process is one 
of discovery. I also see things very visually 
—I must know everything about what 
happens, and so if anything I tend to put 
too much detail in. You can write plays 
without so much specifying of the exact 
nature of the action, but I like to put it 
all down. Joe Egg exists now very much 
as I finally wrote it. Originally the open- 
ing, where Bri addresses the audience, 
was the only part of the play where this 
happened, but when I was re-writing I felt 
instinctively that there should be more of 
this, so the form of the piece grew out of 
this opening.’ 

So what about the actual plays them- 
selves? Peter Nichols talked of the theme 
and the subject matter of Joe Egg: ‘Be- 
cause it concerns the parents of a spastic 
child, and because my wife and I have a 
child like that ourselves people do tend 
to think that it’s a problem play and that 
it's about us. In fact it’s a play about 
marriage, though it’s true that it wouldn’t 


Top: Keith Dewhurst, author of 
Rafferty’s Chant, recently at the Mermaid. 
Centre: Peter Nichols, author of 

A Day in the Death of Joe Egg, at the 
Comedy. Left: David Storey, author of 
The Restoration of Arnold Middleton, 
recently at the Royal Court 


be the same play without the child, and 
it's not autobiographical. Actually the 
parents are based on two people we 
know, who haven’t got a spastic child. 
When it was first written it was a straight, 
naturalistic play. It was accused of being 
similar to Virginia Woolf because the 
visiting couples were subjected to the 
sketches which now are done straight out 
to the audience. Have I sugared the pill 
by making my girl rather attractive, cer- 
tainly not repulsive? Well, there are good 
commercial reasons why this was done. 
For one thing she would be impossible to 
cast if she were otherwise. The Lord 
Chamberlain originally wanted her not to 
be seen at all, or to be played by a 
dummy, and the reason why she is hidden 
behind the sofa in the last act is partly his 
request, but also because it’s right that 
having seen her at the beginning and 
established what she is like she shouldn’t 
distract from the play from then on. In 

Glasgow we had to announce in the Press 
the subject matter of the play before we 
could put it on, so as not, in theory, to 
upset people who, in fact, are the people 
least likely to be upset, the parents of 
spastic children. 

‘But it is a play about the problem of 
living together, the problem of monogamy. 
It’s an incredibly difficult idea, after all, 
and it may be a marvellous idea, too. 
Certainly it’s the theme of a large area of 
current drama—Pinter, Osborne, Mercer, 
Albee have all done plays about it, and 
although they seem to us to be widely 
different, perhaps when they’re seen from 
a distance they’ll seem as similar as, say, 
Restoration plays are.’ 

Keith Dewhurst, asked if writing for the 
stage gave him a feeling of release from 
the small screen, felt quite the reverse: ‘I’d 
say that my strongest feeling so far is one 
of contact with the audience, and that’s 
not a feeling of release—it’s the know- 
ledge that I must accept restraints. The 
theatre’s advantage in terms of prestige 
and opportunity is obvious: so is the fact 
that it shows the virtues of a play to 
better advantage than TV. In the theatre 
the words have much more impact, so that 
something of the author survives the worst 
production; in TV this is not the case. 
Scripts can be totally distorted. On the 
other hand the author’s mistakes are more 
obvious in the theatre, and he is more 
cruelly dependent on outside factors. TV 
is essentially a director’s playground, and 
a good director can make up for practi- 
cally anything. In the theatre the impon- 
derables heave about like a sick-making 
sea: the quality of the first night perfor- 
mance, the critics’ reaction, the presence 
in the cast of an actor whom the audience 
might wish to see, the state of the weather 
or international politics . .. all that side 
of the matter is very interesting and 
glamorous, I suppose, but it has nothing 
to do with writing. Nor, in my opinion, 
have all the debates about this or that 
shape of stage. What it all comes down 
to in the end is a man on his own, writing.’ 
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FIRST NIGHTS 


out to rob. When someone remarks: ‘She’s 
done everything but spend the night with 
a man’, it became clear that Mrs Cheyney 
was, in effect, everything that the High 
Mistress of St Paul’s might have wished 
her girls to become. She survives attempted 
rape and social ostracism and even tears 
up a cheque in the closing minutes of the 
play. Well, none of your fast women ever 
tore up a cheque. Act One ends with the 
line (not delivered by Mrs C): ‘Speaking 
for myself I should be bloody angry!’, 
which must have been delightfully anar- 
chical—in 1925—and Act Two ends with 
our heroine, not only morally impeccable 
but a peeress into the bargain: “That is the 
last of Mrs Cheyney. What’s that? That is 
the beginning of Lady Dilling.’ 
All of this is peppered with epigrams 
which are either meaningless (“The snob- 
bishness of the upper classes is only ex- 
ceeded by the snobbishness of the middle 
classes ... and the lower classes’ or simply 
perverse; ‘The only nice women are the 
ones who have had no opportunity’) and 
jokes so incongruous that they hang down 
from the text of the play and swish the 
flies away: 
‘Oh Lord, how I hate my face!’ 
‘Suppose you had to live with it like 
your wife does.’ 

or “The tall lady who played the violin— 
is she a professional?’ 
‘Yes, but not a violin player.’ 

In case the epigrams or jokes are not 
quite self-sufficient they are apt to be fol- 
lowed by the Hon Willie Wynton’s comi- 
cal braying laugh, or a line like: ‘I like 
that, Willie. How does a playwright come 
to add ‘I like that, Willie’ to his jokes? 
What sort of confidence does it show in 
himself, his company or his audience? 

And in case the epigrams or jokes seem 
to offer nothing much to chew on, we are 
offered an occasional touch of Godalming 
Freud—the reason given for the rejection 
of a proposal is: ‘I know too much about 
you, and you know too little about me’, 
or a snatch of Beethoven—the tape 
machine behind Mrs Cheyney at the piano 
plays ‘Fiir Elise’ as the household servants 
reveal themselves in their true colours. 
Or a touch of melodrama. 

But truth will (won’t it?) out. And the 
truth exposed throughout this play is not 
only that the upper-classes have their 
shortcomings (truth!) but that they are 
infallibly a matriarchy. Truth! 

‘Come and make love to me in the 
garden, Willie.’ 
‘ld rather stay here and smoke.’ 

Truth, too, when Mrs Wynton threatens 
to send Willie to bed if he doesn’t behave 
properly. Poor Willie! It’s not his fault 
that he’s a fool. Mildly dishonest, auction 
bridge, golf (‘Kick it into the pretty!’) and 
Jerome Kern, all these have the ring of 
truth, not entirely outdated: 

A player’s play, then, and a vehicle. But 
not just any old diesel, the Flying Scot, 
the Golden Arrow, the Orient Express. 
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And if you can’t have Gerald du Maurier, 
Ronald Squire and Gladys Cooper, then 
how about John Merivale, Peter Graves 
and the elegant Vanessa Lee? Well? 

The production at the Phoenix is what 
the daily papers call ‘pedestrian’. I was 
filled with a gloomy sense of unreality: 
that nobody had ever talked, moved or 
thought as these characters consistently 
did was only too evident. What were we 
all doing sitting there pretending to 
attend? 

Agnes Lauchlan in the small part of Lady 
Frinton was a_ splendid serendip and 
George Benson played with charm, but 
one could not help but wish that The 
Last of Mrs Cheyney represented the last 
(for some little while) of Frederick Lons- 
dale. 

Revive Barrie, or revive Galsworthy, or 
revive Priestley, or revive Synge, but let 
Lonsdale rest in peace. 
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Minor Murder 


Savoy 


Reviewer Peter Ansorge 


M ino: Murder at the Savoy is a phan- 
tasmagoria of the middle-class imagina- 
tion decked out as a titillating, suspense- 
less thriller. Carla and Margaret are six- 
teen-year-old lesbian debutantes, seething 
with pent-up resentment upon a cattle 
station in a remote stretch of Australia. 
Shirley, Margaret’s mother, grows worried 
about her daughter’s future when she un- 
earths a piece of “borderline pornography’ 
penned by the girls as part of a novel in 
progress. The duo refer to each other as 
‘King Carl’ and ‘Princess Meg’: ‘do you 
think there are any Freudian implica- 
tions?’ Shirley tremblingly asks her re- 
assuring, journalist friend, Patricia. Shir- 
ley then tries to break up the relationship 
by packing off Margaret to boarding 
school—Mother!’ stamps the latter in 
protest, ‘there are enough sheep in Austra- 
lia as it is.” So, egged on by Carla (whose 
German father ran the local petrol pump 
‘like a true Nazi’), Margaret murders her 
mother in the rock garden one stormy 
afternoon. One sheep less—but_ cool 
Patricia soon moves in with her panting 
boyfriend, Claude and as the girls’ ap- 
pointed guardian, she unravels the terrible 
truth in a futile, time-filling last act. 

Interestingly enough, Felicity Kendal and 
Tessa Wyatt play the sheep-slaughterers 
not as quivering psychopaths but as a 
pair of spiteful social climbers. They are 
at the mercy of professional mothers who 
insist on banishing their children (always 
suspecting homicides) to public schools at 
the first whiff of perversity or trouble. 
‘We'll give it a go!’ chirps Margaret about 
her mother’s prospective murder like a 
Rodean hockey captain weighing up her 
school’s chances at the start of a difficult 
match. Indeed, one really starts to warm 


to the matricides when Patricia (played 
by a stoical but unbelieving Faith Brook) 
and Claude (Terence Longdon in two 
minds about an Australian accent) start 
making love. Patricia is frigid and Claude 
is preposterous—I agree, we should do 
a little digging’, he says thinking of the 
murder and immediately his eyes start 
searching the stage for a gardening fork. 
‘You’ve probably got a mother complex 
or are queer’ Patricia snaps at him. No 
wonder murder seems such a minor 
offence. 
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Aren't We All? 


Savoy 


Reviewer Peter Roberts 


This second production in the mini- 
boom of Lonsdale revivals folded with 
deserved swiftness at the Savoy. At this 
remove, I can’t imagine that the few who 
were in it and the (possibly) fewer who 
saw it will want to read a blow by blow 
account of the boredom it occasioned this 
theatregoer. My most vivid recollections 
are of the Savoy’s resident pianist, Miss 
Hero de Rance, who performed her inter- 
val selections with a _ twenties period 
panache and style that would have been 
more welcome in the production proper. 
Lonsdale’s pirouetting on the side lines 
of marital infidelity (no messy passions, 
mind you, just one genteel Palm Court 
Hotel kiss) needs either a_ brilliantly 
stylish and starry cast or a fantastically 
original director. Here it had neither. Just 
some nice agreeable people doing some 
nice agreeable work. The result, alas, is 
crashing tedium. 


“WRITING FOR THE STAGE 


—from page 41 


And how does he see his role as a 
playwright? ‘I’m striving to create a style 
of dialogue and characterisation that will 
express a person’s inner feelings without 
incurring disbelief and at the same time 
carry my own “editorialising’” comment. 
TV people who like my work often say 
that it is “poetic” but I think that really 
I’m trying to conduct an_ intellectual 
argument beneath the action. This is why 
I’m prone to making errors in construc- 
tion. Theatricality alone is not a virtue— 
Agatha Christie is theatrical. The virtue is 
theatricality with content. It may be that 
this view is too literary and that in a pro- 
found sense I’m divided from the theatre; 
on the other hand with experience and 
the dissemination of the idea that my 
dialogue has its own tone and rhythm 
I may scrape by. 

This recognition by the public, the 
critics and the profession that an author 

to page 50 
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Danny Kaye-1l 


RMaary Holland’s opinions (August P & 
P) on the merits or demerits of the pro- 
duction here of The Beaux’ Stratagem are 
very properly her own concern, but the 
opening paragraph of her notice is quite 
unforgivable. 

Miss Holland clearly has no idea of the 
very great distress caused to Mr Clements 
by Danny Kaye’s defection, or the enor- 
mous amount of extra work required of 
the management, the director and the 
actors concerned with the replacement 
play. I would be happy at any time to 
give Miss Holland full details of the 
organisation required to put on a full 
scale production at what virtually amoun- 
ted to two and a half days’ notice, and 
I would, while giving those details, point 
out to her that it could not be managed 
at all without the enormous affection and 
respect that the company, staff and all out- 
side contractors have for the actor-mana- 
ger, John Clements. 

ROBERT SELBIE, 
Production Manager, 
Festival Theatre, 
Chichester, Sussex. 


Danny Kaye-2 


MM ichaci Billington’s paragraph (Green 
Room, August P & P) on Danny Kaye’s 
decision to cancel his visit to Chichester 
to go to Israel fills me with dismay and 
distress. Over the past weeks it has been 
the instinct of every Jew to go to Israel. 
Surely it is more important to help one’s 
own people who are in deep trouble than 
to satisfy the theatregoing public who are 
deprived now of the luxury of seeing Mr 
Kaye on the stage. I, too, am very dis- 
appointed not to be seeing Mr Kaye at 
Chichester, and surely I am not alone in 
thinking it took great courage to make this 
decision and only a man of Mr Kaye’s 
integrity could do this. For Mr Billington 
to state that the danger and trouble is over 
shows a crass and short-sighted mind. How 
can the trouble be over when fighting is 
still going on in the East, and Jews and 
Arabs have suffered loss of lives and 
damage to their homes and country? 

JEAN ROSE, 


53 Savile Place, . 


Chapeltown, 
Leeds 7, Yorks. 


Improvisation 


R must apologise to Michael Croft for 
apparently missing the point of his anti- 
improvisation article (June P & P) but, 
as he understandingly points out, the error 
arose from my own conceit and obsessive- 
ness. 
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May I try again? Apparently ‘English 
actors almost without exception prefer to 
get along without improvisation’, and since 
English acting is universally admired the 
majority would be right to refuse to have 
any truck with it at all. Does this mean 
he’s prepared to banish the work of the 
few exceptions who have found they work 
best under conditions where improvising 
is allowed? And I’m afraid I remain so 
blinded with my own obsession for impro- 
vising that I still cannot see why since, as 
he says, actors improvise individually ‘to 
work out a shape and rhythm for their 
performance’ and since theatre is a group 
art where contact between the participants 
is important, that some communal experi- 
menting or improvising within the frame- 
work of text and production should not be 
allowed to take place, indeed even be 
essential. 

It is true that the majority of English 
actors reject improvising. Some because of 
unfortunate contacts with it through the 
vaguely experimental directors Mr Croft 
rightly castigates, and many because ‘the 
hard daily slog of the English theatre 
system’ he so much admires leads to re- 
hearsal conditions usually far too short on 
time and mutual trust, where actors feel 
they must constantly be proving them- 
selves and cannot afford to be seen experi- 
menting. Because England has many good 
actors it does not follow that its set-up is 
perfect nor that improvising, which can 
rarely be given a fair chance in it, might 
not be contributive to English acting. Joan 
Littlewood had to create a very different 
environment before her work could 
flourish. 

I do not think that a few improvising 
exercises will noticeably raise the standard 
of English acting as Mr Croft predicis I 
might. I am concerned that the English 
actor should not be prejudiced against any 
mention of the dread word ‘improvising’ 
because I don’t see how he can have made 
‘a professional assessment based upon 
practical experience’ as Mr Croft claims 
when there are very few places in England 
to experience it. 

PHILIP HEDLEY, 
25 Upper Berkeley Street, 
London, W1. 


Ibsen 


och Leonard’s co-viewer of Ghosts 
(August P & P) who observed, ‘What ter- 
rible people’, has, I am sure, many sympa- 
thisers. Wretched, Ibsenised people, 
crippled by the cancerous guilt which 
obsesses both them and their creator and 
drives them to meritable death. Where are 
these deeper layers of meaning alleged to 
exist in Ibsen? So limited is his world 
that even when Peer Gynt is up in the 


misty mountains among the nymphs no 
hint of poetry and joy is allowed to creep 
in. The mountain-tops become a Vic- 
torian guilt-ghetto. One is brought up to 
revere Ibsen as one reveres the Bible, and 
the Great Literary Figure looks like a 
cross between Jehovah and Punch’s Irrit- 
able Old Party in jokes of the period. Our 
elders are still overawed by the terrible 
Victorian age and find Ibsen just like his 
own description of Mrs Solness: ‘Her 
dress of unrelieved black is in good taste.’ 

If the Society for the Decent Clothing of 
Animals had existed in his time, Ibsen 
could not have resisted writing a deadly 
earnest play about it, for he is very 
clothes-conscious. This clothing theme is 
on several occasions bound up with an 
important stage of the plot. A heavy girder 
of plot clanks into place when Hilde in 
The Master Builder turns up out of the 
blue and asks if she can have some dirty 
undies washed. That must have had 
Grandmother Whitehouse trembling on 
the edge of her seat. In Rosmersholm, 
Ulrik Brendel appears when Rosmer 
‘thought he was on tour with a theatre 
company’; Kroll says, ‘The last I heard 
of him he was in the workhouse’, and the 
rest of us didn’t think he was anywhere. 
His demands are heavier than Hilde’s, for 
he wants to borrow a clean shirt, a coat, 
a pair of boots and a summer overcoat. 
Later Kroll finds Rebecca in her house- 
coat and there’s nearly a riot. 

However, the sometimes crude plots plus 
characters driven relentlessly by corrod- 
ing guilt, do drive the plays along. The 
trouble is, Ibsen can’t drive any other 
way. To think of one of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s women, alone on the stage, speak- — 
ing her thoughts, is to realise the narrow- 
ness of Ibsen’s range. His tragedies have 
not the poetry and subtlety of Racine or 
Shakespeare to preserve them and the 
Victorian morality was an exception rather 
than a rule. Captain Cook was not shocked 
when he saw Tahitians enjoying sex all 
over the place. But if Ibsen had seen it 
he would have written a play in which 
Chief Oolala feels so guilty after looking 
at a rather nice little piece in a grass 
skirt that he disguises himself as a sacri- 
ficial victim.and gets himself roasted alive, 
with his wife doing the basting. Unfortu- 
nately for Ibsen, this no longer seems to 
uS an impressive choice. Meanwhile, the 
divine Chekhov was writing about people 
who were indolently waiting for the Rus- 
sian revolution to burst. Ibsen’s contem- 
poraries were laying the foundations of 
gay, welfaring, modern Norway. It 
almost reconciles me to this terrible 
dramatist. | 

R M BLOMFIELD, 
147 Banks Road, 
Sandbanks, 
Poole, Dorset 
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PRACTICAL THEATRE CRITICISM 


(Course arranged in co-operation with the National Council 
for the Training of Journalists, at Royal Court Theatre 
and Hampstead Theatre Club). 


DRAMA DIPLOMA (TEACHERS') COURSE 
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Speaking. Evenings. 
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The Burroughs, London, N.W.4. 
Tel. 01-202 0083 
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ADRIAN BROOK LID eer. pe. 


146a Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Telephone KEN 3168 


ses 


Sir TYRONE GUTHRIE 


The life of acting is the actor’s breath; and the 
book is a summary of the principles which under- 
lay Bertie Scott's vocal tuition. Its style is a heart- 
warming evocation of the racy, sensible, merry 
personality of an Ulsterman, whose gift for 
teaching amounted, | would say, to genius. 


“THE LIFE OF ACTING” by BERTIE SCOTT 


Copies 3 Gns. 
or for U.S. $10.50 inc. sea mail, etc. 


from Campbell Allen, 188 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W.6 


DAVE 


Says: 


WELCOME YOUR ENQUIRIES AT 


TEMple Bar 5019 


HIRE OR 


c Lid PURCHASE 


FILM AND THEATRICAL SHOEMAKERS 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
and 30-35 DRURY LANE, W.C.2. 


PITLOCHRY Festival Theatre 


(Directed by Kenneth Ireland, O.B.E.) PERTHSHIRE 
17th Season — April 1 to October 7, 1967 
DRAMA y¥& MUSIC ¥& = ART 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL R. B. Sheridan 
MR. GILLIE James Bridie 

THE LITTLE HUT 
ON THE ROCKS 
THE CASE OF THE FRIGHTENED LADY 
HOW'S THE WORLD TREATING YOU? Roger Milner 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI John Webster 


Directors: Michael Barry, Joan Kemp-Welch, Geoffrey Edwards, David Buxton and Brian Shelton 


Designers: Suzanne Billings, Simon Nicholson, Daphne Dare, Kenneth Bridgeman and David 
Anthony Williams 


Andre Roussin 
Bernard Shaw 
Edgar Wallace 


CONCERTS include: The Scottish National Orchestra (Aug. 13) and Gerald Moore 
Lecture Recital (Sept. 17) 


Scottish Art Exhibitions ye Restaurant & Cafe 


WRITE FOR FULL PROGRAMME AND HOTEL LIST (Telephone Pitlochry 233) 
“SCOTLAND'S THEATRE IN THE HIGHLANDS” 


* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal — Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during training (arranged for by 
Corona Siage Management) 

STUDENTS ADMITTED FROM 16 YEARS OF AGE 
All subjects including Classical and Modern Ballet, 
French Mime, Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granied to oustanding applicants 


All communications — The Secretary, 26 Wellesley Rd. 
London, W.4. Tel. CHiswick 1619-2992/3 


TOWER THEATRE tonoonws °° 


TAVISTOCK REPERTORY COMPANY 


THEATRE CLOSED FOR 
SUMMER RECESS 


Non-members’ mailing list 2/6 p.a. 


MAKERS OF 
THEATRICAL 
FOOTWEAR 
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JEREMY RUNDALL 


GREEN ROOM 


Policy for Perth 


Dain Cuthbertson’s foot—a little blistered 
from walking delicately at the Royal Court 
—ijs back upon its native heath and he 
makes no attempt to hide his pleasure. 
Perth repertory theatre is about to begin 
a new season, and under him a new era. 
For over 30 years it has been very much 
a familial concern, founded and run. by 

David Steuart and the late Marjorie 
Dence, with a not particularly adventurous 
choice of repertoire. Its main contribution 
to Scottish theatre has been its sporadic 
but amazingly far-flung touring system, 
reaching out to Orkney and the Western 
Isles. Cuthbertson hopes to graft new 
ideas on to the best of the old, offending 
the least possible number of people for 
the greatest benefit. 

He is the first Director since Marjorie 
Dence’s death last year. In her will she 
offered the theatre to the Scottish Arts 
Council for, a nominal £5,000. If, as seems 
likely, they accept, the idea is that it 
should be repaired, redecorated and sold 
to Perth Town Council, who in turn may 
lease it to a new local trust. The existing 
Committee of Management remains in 
office until the end of this season—May, 
1968. 

Reconstruction, in a limited way, has 
already started. Cuthbertson intends to 
shut down the gallery, reducing the seating 
capacity from 800 to a more economic 600. 
‘Major alterations’ are planned—the last 
occasion on which these were undertaken 
being 1935, when the theatre was modified 
for repertory work. The problems involved 
in adapting a rigid, if charming, Edwardian 
proscenium building to more flexible use 
are, as always, monumental. Literally. 

But the Arts Council (tartan branch) has 
doubled its 1966-67 grant to Perth, and is 
paying a £35,000 subsidy for the current 
year. Local authorities (Perth and Kinross) 
stump up another £2,500, and a splendid 
football lottery run by the Playgoers’ 
Club produces about the same amount. So 
much for the legend of Scottish bawbee- 
sitting: Perth is unlikely to be stingy 
when it comes to building costs. 

At the same time, running the theatre 
even as it Stands won’t be cheap. With an 
administrative staff of around 15 and a 
resident company of up to 25, including 
Singers and dancers, Cuthbertson plans—as 
the first phase of his regime—to abandon 
fortnightly rep and go into true ‘reper- 
toire; to tour within a 30 mile radius. of 
Perth ‘using whichever members of the 
company aren’t working in the current 
home production, as an _ experimental 
spearhead to find out how we can keep 
people in a village hall for two and a half 
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hours without boring them; to establish a 
close liaison with schools and young 
people generally, as well as with local 
industry, whose co-operation we hope to 
get in relating the theatre to the com- 
munity’ and ‘to become a _ distinctively 
Scottish theatre, as opposed to a northerly 
point on the National Theatre grid. I 
mean Scottish in that we’ want to create 
work that has associations with the local 
people. Not a bannocks and Bridie reper- 
toire. To this end he is engaging two 
resident writers to do research and script 
work on a contractual basis. 

The projected autumn repertoire reflects 
his thinking. First, ‘a documentary spec- 
tacular on the Black Watch, to mark the 
return of the Highland Brigade depot to 
Perth’. Then a ‘critical adaptation’ of 
The Fair Maid of Perth. Then Right Royal 
—modified from Battle Royal, which had 
its premiére at the Glasgow Citizens’ under 
him. Finally, Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows. 

As Iain Cuthbertson says, a Scottish sea- 
son. To some it could savour too much of 
ingrowing nationalism. But considering the 
plans for expansion, and the new Direc- 
tor’s enthusiasm for Arden (to name only 
one English playwright) the contingency, 
as Jeeves said, is remote. And nobody has 
mentioned productions in Gaelic. 


Ultima Thule 


b oe could knock me down with a 
haggis. I had always understood that reper- 
tory in the North West stopped at Glas- 
gow and didn’t begin again until Reykja- 
vik. Not so. The Little .Theatre on the 
island of Mull is a professional theatre, 
run on a seasonal basis (so my Scottish 
spies inform me) as one of the amenities in 
the hotel at Dervaig. It isn’t listed in the 
Stage Year Book; it doubtless has some 
special Highland reason for ignoring the 
bright lights of Tobermory; English cynics 
might dismiss it as an invention of the 
Little People. But it’s there alright, and if 


I were an actor in search of the perfect 


job you wouldn’t see me for dust. 


Ipswichcraft 


O ive: Neville is now well entrenched — 
at the Ipswich Arts Theatre, starting his 


second season since he left: the Man- 
chester Library. Like Cuthbertson in Perth, 
he is one of the ‘young tiger’ directors who 
—while recognising that change is not 
necessarily a good thing simply for the 
sake of change—has no time or reverence 
for dead wood masquerading as a sacred 
grove. Again like Perth, Ipswich is an 
urban centre in a predominantly agricul- 
tural region, so that the theatre must draw 


its audiences from a large area. In spite of 
an Arts Council grant last year of £18,000 
(raised to £21,500 this year) Neville in- 
herited a bumper deficit when he took 
over in January. With only 345 seats in 
the house—the dearest costing seven bob 
—it was not, perhaps, surprising: what’s 
more, there is no regular subsidy from 
the local authorities. 

It’s not an unfamiliar problem so far as 
he is concerned. Manchester has 308 seats, 
and during most of his time there the 
Library had to break even on box office 
and soft drinks alone. It did. Neville in- 
tends to make Ipswich solvent by much 
the same methods as he used there. First, 
better productions of better plays. This 


autumn: An Italian Straw Hat; A Scent - 


of Flowers; The Master Builder; Tango; 
The Bacchae with Beckett’s Mime as a 
curtain-raiser; Androcles and the Lion 
warmed up by a one-act O’Casey; then 
Alice Through the Looking Glass—an 
ex-Manchester production—for Christmas. 

Second economy measure: a tiny resident 
company—only seven or eight—reinforced 
by extras from London when needed, as 
in The Bacchae. Third: plea to Town 
Council (result not yet known) for £4,000 
to ease the bank manager’s ulcers and 
another £1,000 to redecorate the theatre, 
It needs it. But perhaps the policy most 
likely to show results in the long run is 
Oliver Neville’s cultivation of the Theatre 
Club. Hitherto it has tended to consist. 
largely of jerseys and pearls and sensible 
shoes, whose owners dutifully pay their 
dues but don’t come to the play. From— 
now on there is to’ be a sort of Red 
Guard: Neville is going all out for a 
younger membership which will take an 
active interest in the theatre, come to its 
productions (he’s already changed from 
fortnightly to three-weekly rep) and link 
up with a projected series of drama.courses 
for schools. The latter begin next- month, 
and will travel the distance from mask, 
mime and theatre history to full participa- 
tion in live productions. A Machiavellian 
stroke was to enlist Paul Jennings as 
president of the club: his speech from the 
stage at the end of the 1966-67 season was 
a model of urbane recruiting. 

Already the new policies are showing 
dividends. Break-even point for an average 
production is 60 per cent capacity: from 
January to June houses ranged between 


65 per cent and 91 per cént (Virginia 


Woolf), and boldness clearly pays. By 1969 
the Arts will probably have been pulled 
down and replaced by a new theatre. The 
administration will miss bashing its skull 
against all those picturesque old beams, 
but it should have the consolation of a 
strong regular. audience. 


pee -up Ronis to young Baoniner: 
es ae the ee at a. T Theatregoround 


Braid Kops’ new play, commissioned 
ls by the Royal Court for production next 


“still: airffinished, but he hopes to ieee it 
Es eaty by the end of the year. It is about 
tag pear iations of Jews — traditional 


“3 


# O iice deberaddate aoe Ae yitione as a 
_ writer. ‘The boy has always worshipped 
Be -Hero— of Soviet Union uncle—Hero be- 
one cause internationally acclaimed author. 
ae Their meeting is catastrophic: the revela- - 
te tion that uncle’s success rests on the repu- 
se tations of betrayed comrades shatters 
wi _ nephew’s illusions and makes him revert 
 atavistically to the Judaism of his grand- 
_‘father. Kops says: ‘Disillusion is a de- 
‘sirable state. One can’t enter life and grow 
up until one’s been through illusion and . 
_ disillusion successively.’ 


 ofe- Broadway on again 


tase O::. -Broadway is recovering some of the 
prestige it lost to Off - off - Broadway. 
__‘—Variety reckons that in critical terms 28 
Rea out of 60 productions in the 1966-67 
pees season were successful, or at least ‘interest- 
Bath i ing. They included John Wilson’s Hamp; 
an ‘uneven’ adaptation of Mailer’s The 
- Deer Park; the puppet revue People Is 
and Paul Shyre’s A Whitman Portrait. 
_ Surprising failures were Gunter Grass’s 
eS si he Wicked Cooks and the Circle in the 
BY. _ Square production of Brecht’s Trommeln 
in der Nacht. Still, a nearly SO per cent 
| success rate is good news indeed—until 
one reads that only four of the sixty pro- 

: _ ductions made a profit. These were 
America Hurrah, Eh?, Yowre a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown and—for goodness 
_sake—MacBird. 


-Turn-up for the 
Box-Office . 


4e HL. ironic—and_ satisfactory—that it 
ae should take Brian Rix to show the com- 
ties mercial theatre in London that repertoire 
i a can be’ profitable. Full marks to him, and 
= _ then some: in spite of a less than enthu- 
- Siastic press, his three-ring circus at the 
‘ ‘Garrick iS doing terrific business in the 
~ long hot summer. Stand By Your Bedouin 
_._ which had the worst critical slamming 
of the three—is, I understand, the biggest . 
| pea. Surely this endorses the need for a 
ahs survey of 
audiences, hers tastes, theatregoing habits 
and the extent to which they are influenced 
- by critical opinion, as pioneered recently 
by Peter Bridge? It might displease 


st Cees 


hs Equity, but it would do a real service to 
the theatre. If CORT, the TMA and the 
ee _ Society of West End Managers clubbed 
- ‘together, the cost of research need not 
ee _ bear too heavily on any individual com- 
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pany. In the meantime, the Arts Council 
survey ought to make interesting reading 
when eventually completed. 


New Life for the Arts 


TL: fought for this for 18 bloody years, 
and I can’t tell you how pleased I am to 
have got it.’ Caryl Jenner wasn’t referring 
specifically to the Arts Theatre, where she 
now has a 53-year lease of the stage, audi- 
torium and downstairs bar, but to having 
a permanent home of any sort for her 
SOE Oey qeueort Theatre for Children 


and Caryl Jenner Productions Limited are 
now, to all intents and purposes, one: at 
the Arts they will function as a single, 
flexible unit, providing ‘a theatre for all 
ages’. In practice this means nightly pro- 
ductions for adults (down to the age of 
16’) from Tuesdays to Sundays inclusive, 


and ‘pretty well continuous matinées for 


children’. 
Adult theatre is to consist of a minimum 


of seven new productions a year—three 
staged by Caryl Jenner on a three-weekly © 


basis, four by visiting managements for a 
to page 48 


ASHCROFT THEATRE | 


FAIRFIELD HALLS, CROYDON 


SEPTEMBER ns 
MONDAY Ath to SATURDAY 9th Nightly 8pm Sat. 5 & 8pm 


‘DREAMBOAT 


A New Play by DAN SUTHERLAND 
Directed by GERALD HARPER (‘Adam Adamant’) 


MONDAY 1ith to SATURDAY 16th Nightly 7.45 pm Sat. 5 & ‘Spm 
Direct from the Edinburgh Festival 


‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S. DREAM’ 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


starring 
ROBIN HY WEL BERNARD JIM CLEO 
BAILEY BENNETT BRESSLAW DALE LAINE 


MONDAY 18th to SATURDAY 23rd Nightly 7.45pm Sat. 5 & 8pm 


‘DEAR MISS HOPE 


' A new comedy by DENNIS WOODFORD 
starring TRENE HANDL 


MONDAY 25th to SATURDAY 30th Nightly 7.45 pm Sat. 5 & 8 pm 
' The World Famous 


HARLEQUIN BALLET 
with brilliant GUEST STARS =~ 


"FAIRFIELD. BOX OFFICE 01-688 9291 


Open seseiHeye 10 am — 8 pm 


ONLY TWENTY MINUTES FROM VICTORIA or 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
ADJACENT EAST CROYDON STATION. 
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The Bristol Old Vic Company 


THEATRE ROYAL: Season commences September 6th 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL by Bernard Shaw 

THE DEVILS by John Whiting 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA by William Shakespeare 
THE ITALIAN GIRL by Iris Murdoch. Adapted by James 


Saunders 


THARK by Ben Travers 


LITTLE THEATRE: Season commences August 8th 

THE KNACK by Ann Jellicoe | 
A DOLL’S HOUSE by Ibsen. Translated by Michael Meyer 
THE ORCHESTRA and MONSIEUR BARNETT by Anouilh 
LET'S GET A DIVORCE by Victorien Sardou 

AND PEOPLE ALL AROUND by George Sklar 

ALFIE by Bill Naughton 

TREASURE ISLAND by R. L. Stevenson 


New and established plays from METHUEN 


THE ROYAL PARDON 


John Arden and Margaretta D’Arcy 


A play for older children, filled with action, music and gaiety. It is specifically 
intended for informal performance, rather than serious production in a regular 
theatre. The plot describes the fortunes of a company of strolling players, their 
selection by the king to perform at the French Court, and their eventual success 
after near disaster. 18s 


Paperback 7s 6d 


August Strindberg 
Translated by Michael Meyer 


Michael Meyer's translations of Strindberg’s work are well-known for his rend- 
ering of ‘the first naturalistic tragedy of the Swedish drama’ and many others. 
He was awarded the Gold Medal of the Swedish Academy in 1964, Paperback 6s 


University Paperback Texts 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


Ben Jonson (Edited by E. A. Horsman) | 
With a full introduction and comprehensive notes. 12s 6d 


Hardback 18s 
THE WHITE DEVIL 
John Webster (Edited by John Russell Brown) 
With a full introduction and comprehensive notes. 12s 6d 
Hardback 25s 


METHUEN 
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month at a time. Miss Jenner’s artistic 
policy is flexible: at present not all the 
plays for her first season have been finally 
decided. But she will open on September 
11 with a Swedish play for young people 
by Per Edstrom called Thieves on Board. 
She is determined on ‘a balanced pro- 
gramme, which will include premiéres 
but won’t rule out revivals—so long as 
they’re good’. Discovery of the season: 
a Parisian—René Tholy—who writes in a 
garret, does three part-time jobs simul- 
taneously, and has had two plays accepted 
for probable production at the Arts— 
Les Bureaux Tentaculaires (roughly The 
Octopus Offices) and Quotidienne. 

The resident company—five actors, four 
actresses—is based on the existing Unicorn 
company, with additions. Policy was 
decided, in effect, by plebiscite: a series of 
meetings, rivalling the Commons all-night 
sittings in length, was held with the 
various age groups among past and present 
Unicorn members. One result: insistence 
by the kids that the Unicorn part should 
function on Mondays as _ well. Miss 
Jenner’s enthusiasm for Sunday perfor- 
mances (‘apart from anything else, it’s 
the only time the profession can get to a 
theatre’) means a pretty stiff working week. 
The lease is complicated by the fact that 
the Arts has three separate owners. But in 
her own province, Miss Jenner is whizz- 
ing round like a new electric broom. ‘Brian 
Way’s people are making me new ashtrays 
for the downstairs bar—which will be 
open for food and soft drinks from eleven 
to eleven. We’re cleaning up the mess 
backstage: the dressing-rooms are in a 
lousy state, and I’m putting in Dunlopillo 
seating in the green room. There’ll be an 
extra row in the stalls, and I want a box 
office where the smaller members can see 
the lady inside. We'll run exhibitions of 
paintings and marionettes. People have 
been terrific—I’ve been given 150 light 
bulbs, free soap, tissues and Roneo gear. 
And to think that this place nearly tied 
itself to variety for two years . .. we’ve 
been jolly lucky.’ 


| NEW BOOKS —from page 28 


actors are more important than play- 
wrights, I presume such alterations would 
not trouble you very much. To the rest 
of us, these inevitable changes in the 
stage directions are simply. proof of 
Theatre in the Round’s limitations and 
the proscenium theatre’s advantages. 

It is only fair to add, however, that Mr 
Joseph’s book is not simply a piece of 
propaganda on behalf of a cause. It con- 
tains a lot of practical, technical informa- 
tion about Theatre in the Round, an illus- 
trated account of its historical develop- 
ment and a lively description of Mr 
Joseph’s own experiences with the Studio 
Theatre Company, both in Scarborough 
and on tour. I also liked Mr Joseph’s 
story of the lady who left a lecture he 
gave to a conference of Townswomen’s 
Guilds muttering: ‘The mans mad, quite 
mad.’ Not, I would suggest, as mad as all 
that. MICHAEL BILLINGTON 
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Department of Drama offers | 
rehensive training in acting and allied 
re Arts” to full time students intending 


Ne 


low a professional career in the theatre. 


pre 


EAT 4 iC A Also private and class tuition in all 


-ttlagee branches of drama, dancing etc. for - 


adults and children (day or evening). 
Day School offering children a full 
all-round education plus Theatrical 
Training. Fully qualified and degreed 
staff. 


THE WENDY WISBEY 
AGENCY represents pupils 
and assists them to obtain 
- engagements while training 
(STAGE, FILMS, RADIO, T.V.) 
Prospectus, giving details of 
courses, scholarships etc. is 
available on application. 
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DRAMATIC ART 


- Founded 1931. Director GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, B.A. (London) 


President DAME EDITH EVANS, O.B.E. 


|. FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Day and Evening Courses 


| TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


_ Autumn Term begins on September 25th 
r. 4 ’ 


% 


, ae Glentworth Street, Baker Street, N.W.1. ies WEL 9197 


COMPLETE (3)isscsrne 


Special offer 
to new members. 
Join now and your 
subscription 
will carry you through 
until the end of 
December, 1968 
Privileges 
Rehearsals and 
Special Performances 
of opera and ballet, Lectures, 
Ballet Demonstrations, 
Parties, Glossy Magazine, 
current Royal Opera House 
programme. 
Subscriptions normally run for 
the calendar year. 
Full member £5.5.0. 
Student member 


(under 26) £1.10.0. 


Send your cheque/postal order 
now with your 
name and address to 
The Friends, 
Royal Opera House, 
WAG 2 
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INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
SEMINAR 


SEPTEMBER 30th — OCTOBER 7th, 1967 


An International Theatre Seminar for writers, directors, actors, 
designers and students of drama will be held at the Abbey Theatre 
during the first week of the Dublin Theatre Festival this year. 


The Seminar will include lectures and discussions on the work 
and influences of the Moscow Arts Theatre, the Berliner Ensemble, 
the Comedie Francaise and other internationally famous theatres as 
well as the Abbey and the Gate. There will be illustrations from 
both plays and films including the works of Beckett and Brecht, and 
sessions of work and criticism as well as visits to plays produced at 


the Theatre Festival. 


For further details write to: The Secretary, International Theatre 
Seminar, Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 1. 


E15 
ACTING SCHOOL 


Hatfields, Rectory Lane, Loughton, Essex . 
WE WANT 


lively- minded, argumentative, inventive, exquisite, 
vulgar, idealistic, talented acting students. 


WHO WANT 


a livelier theatre. 


3 YEAR ACTING COURSE 

to train a student to be intelligently and objectively 

aware of his own natural and individual talent as an actor — 

to help him to deepen and extend this known range through 

analysis of voice, movement and mental efforts of others — 

to help the student to understand the English language, 16th-20th century 
prose and poetry and to be aware of style and literary merit — 

to train a student to use research towards a better understanding 

of the play and how to realise his role in the play. 


Auditions now 
Phone 508-5983 for prospectus and application form. 


WRITING FOR THE STAGE 


—from page 42 


has an individual voice, however thin, is 
the most important thing that can happen 
to him. Until this is clearly stated by a 
good production he is struggling. John 
Arden suffered very much in this respect, 
and it’s interesting that he too makes 
intellectual points that are in the dialogue 
but somehow behind the action of the 
drama. I feel a lot in common with Arden 
(begging his pardon as I’ve never met 
him) although our preoccupations are 
different.’ 

For David Storey Arnold Middleton is 
one element of a huge theme that per- 
meates his entire work. There runs through 
his novels and into this play the recurring 
character who is struggling to make his 
life work on two levels—the spiritual and 
the external: ‘It’s such a large theme’ that 
I’ve been tackling it in bits and.pieces. In 
Sporting Life Machin is a man who can 
make the outside world work for him 
perfectly well as a professional footballer, 
but he can’t manage at all the inner life: 
Then in Flight Into Camden I approached 
it the other way round with a woman 
who could cope with her own feelings and 
instincts but couldn’t deal with things 
outside herself. In Radcliffe you’ve got the 
two facets in separate characters, the 
visionary and the worldly man, and the 
result is annihilation. And in my new novel 
I’m putting them together into the one 
character—a film star. | 

‘Arnie in the play attempts to conceal his 
inner life by fooling and surrounding him- 
self with people who will back him up in~ 
his evasions. There’s a lot of comic action 
on the surface of the play, and I hope a 
substantial event happening behind. It’s 
the battle of a man to protect his own 
insecurities until a blow—the non-arrival 
of Arnie’s parents—triggers off in him an 
action so shocking that his accomplices 
withdraw their help. In the last act every- 
one is too shattered and devastated to 
support him and although he tries to 
continue as if nothing has changed he is 
forced to revert to a kind of self-willed 
madness. The ending is perhaps too 
anxious—his fantasies and dreams of 
kingship are possibly a bit too near the 
surface. Anyway, when the mother-in-law 
leaves Arnie has to confront his wife and © 
under this pressure a sort of birth takes 
place—he comes out of himself for the 
first time and we end on a note of vague 
optimism. Dualism as a theme is fairly 
common and has been treated in various 
ways—tragically by Thomas Mann and 
by Wyndham Lewis as comedy. To me it’s 
a subjective thing, dating from the par- 
ticular time when my life was a terrible 
dichotomy—when I was leading an artistic 
existence in London and playing football 
each week-end in Leeds. Any mcre plays? 
Well, I do have three or four subjects in 
mind, but not until after ve got this big 
novel off my. chest!’ 


MORLEY COLLEGE 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


(Director: Archie Harradine) 
trains all wishing to improve 
their acting in the basic 
disciplines (movement, speech, 
mime, acting technique, etc.) 
and by constant rehearsal. 
Monday and Friday evenings 
and Saturday afternoons in term. 
Entrance by audition. 


Fees: 60/- a year. 


For full details apply to the 
SECRETARY, MORLEY COLLEGE, 
61 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


AVIAN 


APPOINTMENTS 
AGENCY 


London: 


109 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 
W.1. (Warren Street Station) 
EUS 8406 


46 DOVER STREET, W.1. 


(Domestic and American) 
HYD 5591 


1 PHILPOT LANE, E.C.3. 
(Fenchurch Street) MIN 3261 
OOOO IOI O Oooo ooo oo Ooo ono o]c) 


require and supply all secretarial, 
office and domestic staff male and 
female permanent and temporary 


y-—-— The Birmingham School of Speech=-— 


Training and Dramatic Art 


45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15 Tel. EDG 3424 


and Drama with ideal conditions, unique oppor- 


; 
i 
I 
Training for the Stage and for the Teaching of Speech 
i tunities and highly qualified staff 
J 
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GENINE GRAHAM 


(L.G S.M., L.R.A.M.) 
Drama Instructor at the Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
PRIVATE TUITION (DAY and EVENING), PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


ACTING TECHNIQUE, VOICE PRODUCTION, 
COACHING FOR SPEECH AND DRAMA DIPLOMAS 


21 Harrington Road, S.W.7. 01-584 1493 


HETTIE LOMAN 


DANCE THEATRE 


Modern Dance Theory and Technique 
Movement for Actors 
Beginners: Tuesdays at 3 p.m., Saturday morning at 10 a.m. 
Studio: ST. MARK’S CHURCH HALL, 
Balderton Street, W.1 (Opp. Selfridges) 


Tel. BYR 0738 


do plays and players want 
you? 


convince us that you can 

sell advertisement space in 
plays and players better 

than the average advertisement 
manager and you can have 

the job with excellent 
conditions and remuneration 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE ALFRED FISHBURN, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR 


TERMS: 1/- per word prepaid, minimum 10s. Box num 
forwarded. Send s.a.e. if receipt required, and 4s 6d 


A LOOK OF SOPHISTICATION is combined with 


ber counts two words plus fee 5s. extra. Four consecutive insertions charged as three, 12 as 8. No packets or circulars 
if magazine with advertisement required. OCTOBER issue closes 19 AUGUST. 16 Buckingham Palace Road, London, SW1. 


TAVISTOCK REPERTORY COMPANY (LON- 


LONDON THEATRE POSTERS — colourful 
decoration — free list available. S.a.e. J. F., 48a 
Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W.6. 


PAMELA HUMPHERY, L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M., 
accepts students for speech and drama. Coaching 
for auditions, etc. Recent successful scholarship 
entries for R.A.D.A. and L.A.M.D.A. DRAMA 
CLASS. Thursdays, 7-9 p.m., West End _ studio. 
Write or phone for details. 1 St. Ann’s Villas, W.11 
(603 4312). 


MOUNTVIEW THEATRE SCHOOL. Evenings and 


Weekends. Beginners’ 2-year acting course includes 


3 productions annually. Coloured Actors’ Course. 
Technical Theatre—Design—Playwriting | Courses. 
Choral Group. Teenage Acting Course. Very rea- 
sonable fees. Course subsidised. Daytime Course. 
Apply now. Auditioning for September, all courses. 
Peter Coxhead, Principal, 104 Crouch Hill, Lon- 
don, N.8. 01-340 5885. 


Fashion Masculine by Belgravia’s Gallery Cavanagh, 
32 Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. (also at 11 Hales Street, 
Coventry). Open all day Saturdays. 


re 


MOUNTVIEW THEATRE CLUB. Wardrobe hire. 
Most periods. Many new sets include Charley’s 
Aunt, Becket, Shakespeare productions, etc. Rea- 
sonable charges. Mountview Theatre Club, 104 
Crouch Hill, London, N.8. 01-340 5885. 


NE _ 


THE ACTORS’ FORUM. London’s most progres- 
sive drama school. Evening courses. Moderate fees. 
For further particulars write to: The Secretary, 
42 Sandwich House, Sandwich Street, London, 
W.C.1. or Telephone 01-387 4969. 


THE MARGARET MOODY MARRIAGE 
BUREAU, 1008 Anlaby High Road, Kingston upon 
Hull, Yorkshire. The most successful and efficient 
bureau in the north with a nation-wide clientele. 
Scrupulously confidential and discreet. Full details, 
under plain cover, on request. 


DON), Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, London, 
N.1. A non-professional company staging 15 pro- 
ductions annually in its own public theatre, has 
vacancies for Workshop Manager, Stage Managers, 
Lighting and Sound Technicians. Apply for mem- 
bership details to Theatre Director. 


UNBIASED advice better cash terms on audio 
equipment. Tape/disc transfer, duplicating. Audio 
Supply Association, 18 Blenheim Road, W.4. 


BOOKS, magazines, ephemera on the theatre and 
cinema, including scarce items. Current list 6d. 
Cox, 21 Cecil Road, Itchen, Southampton. 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUALS: 1950/6 seven 
volumes. Perfect condition. Offers. Muir, 11 Bess- 
borough Road, Harrow. Byron 4785. 


~ THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 


Evenings at 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.30 & 8.15 


H.M.TENNENT LTD. presents 
DAVID MERRICK’S production 


Directed and Choreographed by 


“By Dolly! It’s a triumph for our BUBBLY DORA.” Daily Express 
Voted by London theatre critics —‘' The best musical.” Plays and Players 1965 Awards 
‘‘Hello Dora, you’re such a doll.’’ a . Evening News 
‘‘Miss Bryan makes it Hello Dora.’’ Daily Telegraph 
‘‘Dora’s a happy Dolly.” Daily Mirror 
‘The audience yelled.’’ Daily Sketch 


‘An unquestionable smasheroo.” Financial Times 


NOW BOOKING THROUGH 


